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ing’s women with intelligent fairness.—Cfhicayo Herald 
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makes the book very readable.—C/autanquan. 


The wonder grows upon us th.t Miss Burt has been able to 
weave so much of Browning's phrase with her own woof with 
little sacrifice of effect. ‘The author is clearly a critical, care- 
ful, admiring student of Browning, from the standpoint of the 
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“All who try to make their religion a thing of the present, 
who try to find living remedies for living ditficulties, will be 
greatly helped by this little publication.” —Boston Transcript. 


* ° *x 


_ Bright and sensible, kind and practical discourses, makin 
little pretention, but bringing much benefit—pleasant as well 
as profitable reading.— Zhe Week. 
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and makes clear the deep ethical lessons of the author.—/néfer 
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Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
very graceful and clear. She is ever dignified and at ease.— 


- Chicago Tribune, 


Every line of her study seems to have been weighed.— 
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“ Browning’s Women” is certainly a most refined and 
scholarly tribute to the poet, with its lucid style and its polished 
accuracy of phrase.—Edgar Fawcett, 
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Tue Open Court, continuing the work of 7he /n 
dex, will aim to establish Ethics and Religion on the 
basis of Science; in the furtherance of this object en- 
couraging the freest and fullest discussion, by able 
thinkers, of all the great moral, religious, social and 
philosophical questions now engaging the attention of 
thoughtful minds. Editorially it will be thoroughly 
independent, asserting its own convictions with frank 
ness and vigor, It will endeavor to substitute for nn- 
questioning credulity intelligent inquiry, for blind 
faith rational religious views, for unreasoning bigotry 
a liberal spirit, and for sectarianism a broad human- 
itarianism. While the critical work still needed in 
this transitional! period will not be neglected, the most 
prominence will be given to the positive, affirmative 
side of modern thought. Subjects of practical interest 
will have prefererce over questions of pure specula- 
tion, although the latter, with their fascination for 
many minds, which as Lewes says, “the unequivocal 
failure of twenty centuries’ has not sufficed to de- 
stroy, will receive adequate attention. 

The new journal will aim to be broad and liberal, in 
the best sense, and to keep the banner of truth and 
reason waving above the distractions, party conten- 
tions, theological controversies, and social and political 
crazes of the heur, submitting all opinions to careful 
scrutiny, and reealling men from their aberrations to 
sanity and the pathway of truth. 

Among the contributors to Tue Open Court are M. 
D. Conway, W. J. Potter, James Parton, Geo. Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ed- 
win D, Mead, W. D. Gunning, Rowland Connor, Felix 
L. Oswald, John W.Chadwick, Ednah D. Cheney, Fred. 
May Holland, Thomas Davidson and Edmund Mont- 
gomery. 

Terms ; $3.00 per year; single copies fifteen cents. 

Make all remittances payable to B. F. Underwood 
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“A remarkable work. Original, striking and 
interesting.” 


THE MORALS OF CHRIST. 


A Comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 
By Austin BIERBOWER. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
An admirable example of the scientific treatment of 
a historical subject, 
upon one of the great sciences.— Daily Newe. 


A remarkably suggestive and striking treatise. Mr. 
Bierbower has done the work which needed to be done. 
. ¥. Independent. 


One of the most notable works of the period, remark- 
able for ite uniqueness as well as high literary char- 
acter. It may be doubted if another so thoroughly 
non-controversial work on Christ's teachings can be 
found in the entire range of the literature of the Chris- 
tian era.—ZJnter Ocean. 


The book is one of great suggestiveness.—Critic. 


The whole is written in a crisp epigrammatic way that 
serves to keep the reader's interest closely through the 
whole inquiry.—Chicago Times. 


This book, by a distinguished ivy y lawyer, has 
been pronounced one of the greatest of the age, and 
will undoubtedly attract much attention from scholars 
and clergymen.—Herald and Torchiight. 


The rich ~~ of Mr. Bierbower's book is 
its chief value to the Christian student. Many a text 
of scripture loses its dryness and fairly sparkles with 
meaning when viewed through the author's mind.— 
Universalist. 


The book has many striking excellences.—Jnterior. 


epigrammatic phraseology, in whicn the rich contente 
are placed before the mind of the reader, is an insurance 

nst weariness and security for unflagging interest. 
—The Standard. 


The work manifests the most careful study of Christ's 
doctrines a fine faculty of discrimination, and a rare 
skill in epigrammatic generalization. It has, on the one 
hand, the orderly character of a lawyer's brief, and on 
the other the attractive quality of a popularessay. It 
is calm, critical, and judicial, and gains strength from 
its purely secular tone.—-7he Current. 
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** God is the original life and force of all things.”~— 
Piato. et eal 


“* Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology lifts 
him to immortality.” nS Bags ad 


“* Sweet soule around us watch us still; 
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of ancient and modern proof of the higher aspects ef 
the God-idea in history. The closing chapter, on intui- 
— gives some remarkable facts."'—Detroit Post and 

ne. 


“This compact and handsome book bears marks of 
careful study and wide research Its chapter of facts 
of spirit presence is especially interesting to those who 
_— ~} a fairly at important questions.”—Saginaw 

é : 


' “We look for the best there is on this subject in his 
writings.” — Unity, Chicago, Ill. 

“The author finds the full.disproof of materialism 
in psycho-physiological science and in the facts of 
spirit-presence. any inquirers will thank him.”— 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


“He presents the loftiest inducements to g religion 
at once rational and inspiring, scientific and emotional, 
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most as systematic as a treatise 


The work is exceedingly well written. The pointed, 
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Druggists of the highest repute. Benson's Plasters 
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greasy salves, liniments and lotions are absolutely 
useless. Beware of imitations under similar soundin 
names, such as “‘Capsicum,” “‘Capucin,” ““Capsicine, 
as they are utterly worthless and intended to deceive. 
Ask FOR BENSON'S AND TAKE NO OTHERS. All drug- 
gists. SEABURY & JOHNSON, Proprietors, N. Y. 


Theodore Parker's 
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World of Man, 
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RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow wok the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
fie * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 
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Gaster. 


“For unto him all live.’’ 


“Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises, that through these ye may 
become partakers of the divine nature.’’ 


The fool asks, “ With what flesh? in joy or pain? 

Helped or unhelped ? and lonely, or again 
Surrounded by our earthly friends ?”’ 

I know not; and I glory that I do 

Not know; ‘that for Eternity’s great ends 


God counted me as worthy of such trust, 
That I need not be told. 


Believing thus, I joy although I lie in dust; 
I joy, not that I ask or choose, 
But simply that I must. 
I love and fear not; and I cannot lose, 
One instant, this great certanty of peace. 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease; 


I Must ARISE, 
—Hlelen Hunt Fackson, 


God, even our Sather, who hath loved us and 
hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts and stablish you 
in every good word and work. 


EDITORIAL. 


— ——— 


THE right of anything takes care of the end of it. 


[DENTIFY man with Nature, and you identify Nature with 
man. ‘ Materialism’’, thought ow/, spiritualizes the universe. 


‘“NaTurRE’’ names the Community of things: ‘‘ God”’ 
names the Unity of things: and each is true name when the 
other is recognized, and neither is true if the other be not 
recognized. 


A MAN can do anything he ought to do, can bear anything 
he ought to bear. It is not always easy to tell what that 
thing is,—but that, too, shall gradually open if one simply 
does the next duty to be done. | 


Wuat a melancholy thing it would be if there were no to- 
morrow to look toward. ‘To sorrow to-morrow brings hope 
and a sense of relief. Tothe happy, more of happfness. The 
great trouble is that we cram to-morrow into a time bounded 
by twenty-four hours. ‘The morrow which is so beneficial to 
all is the morrow which never is completed. 


FEAR no hard things,—but fear the easy things. 


‘* PERSONALITY is the lever of the world’s history ’’, said 
Bunsen. No: personality is the fulcrum, and idealization— 
the people’s imagination applied to the person—is the lever. 


THE heights of the Old Testament or the New—of all Scrip- 
tures—are those passages which look towards the identifica- 
tion of morals and religion. ‘Try this test and see if it be not 
true. 


I HATE myself when I find out that I have been thinking a 
man worse than he is, But a mistake the other way—think- 
ing a man better than he is—does not much matter. Besides, 
it may not be a mistake! 


Ir would be a good thing to remember at all times that at 
every meeting with friend or foe something is added to or 
taken from each other’s life, and equally good to be the one 
to add to and not subtract from the other. 


THE purest delight on earth comes when one we love 
achieves some surprise of goodness or of grace. It is the joy 
of discovery, of attainment, of reverence,—these three sepa- 
rate joys in one; and with oneself left wholly out, save as the 
after-thought occurs, ‘‘ This is my friend.’”’ 


THE newspapers say that a recent fire destroyed the ances- 
tral home of the family of Confucius, with all its literary and 
art treasures. In the building, erected 600 B. C., generation 
after generation of the male heirs of the Chinese philosopher 
have dwelt in an unbroken line for 2,000 years. 


‘¢ SELF-REVERENCE is not reverence of what we are, but of 
that higher nature, which reproves and condemns and abases 
us.’’ ‘This brings to mind the following, from Epictetus: 
‘¢A man who was reproached for doing good to a shipwrecked 


pirate, answered: ‘It was not the man I honored, but man- 
kind.’ ”’ 


‘¢T am sure Christianity will endure because it is founded on 
man’s nature, and answers to his deepest, essential, noblest 
wants,’’ says Channing, in his ‘‘ Note Book’’; and so say 

e: but that religion which insists on being ca//ed Christian- 
ity for fear it will not be recognized as such,—is it yet Christ- 
lanity ? 

STRANGE to pray through another man, and that a for- 
eigner! ‘*A god”? Strange, then, to pray through a sec- 
ond god toafirst God. But strange to pray at all in the sense 
of petition; you can have all you can take, and can only 
have it dy taking. True praying—-communion—is like truth- 
seeing, and has the same laws. It zs truth-seeing. 


Tue election of Mr. Roche as mayor of Chicago, with a 
majority of 28,000, is one of the most encouraging signs of 
the times. For the first time in our memory partisan issues 
gave way to moral and practical ones. It was Law, Order, 
on one side, versus a mixture of rash enthusiasm and tem- 
pestuous lawlessness on the other. Socialism at its center is 
a crudely thought-out dream of Utopia, which when elimin- 
ated of the crudeness is the gospel of unity, the religion of 
human brotherhood ; but at its circumference it is a rebellious 
discontent, without either the insight or the grace to see sub- 
jective defects or the real encouragements and the slow way 
forward. Mr. Roche enters his responsible office under envi- 
able circumstances; he is not a mayor of a party, but of a 


people, and we believe he appreciates the solemnity of his re- 


sponsibility, and will labor hard, and wisely, to utilize his 
opportunity. 
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IN answer to the question asked in a recent Unity, ‘* What 
is doing in Chicago for deaf mutes’’, Alexander Johnson, 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society, writes us that 
there is a Catholic school for deaf mutes at St. Joseph’s Home 
for the Friendless, 409 South May st. ‘The third season began 
September 7th, 1886. There are two teachers and a large 
suite of rooms. Instruction is given in both methods, namely, 
articulation and signs. ‘The instruction is free and books are 
supplied. It is intended, by and by, to add instruction in 
the arts and sciences. 


BANCROFT wrote of his father, the clergyman Dr. Aaron Ban- 
croft,——‘‘ Age may have impaired his vivacity; but his last 
years were serene; and whenever it was discussed whether a 
man would like to live his life over again, my father always 
expressed himself so well satisfied with his career that he 
would willingly run it once more.’’ How few can make such 
a remark in good faith. For either we are deploring errors, 
or grieving over disappointments, or suffering from ambition, 
because all these feelings stand naked and alone. No one 
can speak like this clergyman but one who has robed all life’s 
experiences with a ‘humble and faithful piety. 


MANY strange and interesting things happen between 
churches and ministers, which are worthy of psychological 
study. One of the most singular instances we have met Is a 
story told regarding Dr. Zedekiah Sanger, one of the early 
Unitarians in this country. It is told that, ‘*‘ When the 
vote for giving him a call was taken, it was in fact unanimous, 
though one hand was raised in the negative. When the man 
who thus raised his hand was asked what he had to object 
against Mr. Sanger, his reply was,——‘ Nothing at all, I voted 
against him to take off the curse; for the Scripture says: 
Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you.’”’ 


‘*WuaT is the argument for the Immortality?’’ This 
chiefly: There has been much mind, and love and character 
on the earth,—what has become of it all? What has become 
of it,—that zs a question! But that it has become somewhat.— 
of that there is no question. ‘‘ Perhaps it is no longer you, 
aself.’” Perhaps not; but how do I[ know it is not better joy 
to be a part of a god, or of God, than the whole of a man? 
or only part of all men, rather than the whole of one? or 
only a part in the future than a whole in the present? And 
truly, the only real joy of being at all is in being a part of 
larger being; if one can get more of that joy by remaining a 
self, then I want the personal immortality,—and quite surely 
shall have it; for the best possible will be. ‘‘ Best Possible’’ 
is Nature’s other name. 


Rev. CHARLES ELLIs, in a recent number of the Saginaw 
Evening News, gives an interesting account of Miss Elizabeth 
P, Peabody and her even more remarkable red sister, Princess 
Sarah Winnemucca of the Piute Indians, a tribe always 
friendly and devoted to the whites, both friends and foes— 
of the latter, alas, they have known most. ~ Should the In- 
dians judge us as we judge others by their treatment of us, we 
would, I fear, sink far below the Piutes inthe scale of all that is 
honorable and Christian. Mr. Ellis simply tells the story of this 
red woman, who through untiring zeal and self-sacrifice has 
not only educated herself so that she is mistress of five lan- 
guages, and published the story of her people, ‘‘ Life Among 
the Piutes’’, but has collected the remnant of them together, 
and on the 160 acres of land given them by Senator Stanford, 
built a home and school-house where she is trying to lift 
them into self-helpfulness through culture. In an appeal to 
her people she says : 


“When I were a little girl there were no Indian schools and I learned 
under difficulty. Your children can learn much more than I know 
and much easier. There is no excuse for ignorance. * * * A 
few years ago you owned this great country; to-day the white man 
owns it all and youown nothing. Do you know what did it? Edu- 
cation. You see the miles and miles of railroad, the locomotive, the 
mint in Carson, where they make money. Education has done it all. 
Now, what it has done for one man it will do foranother. You have 
brains same as the whites; your children have brains, and it will be 
your fault if they grow up as you have. I entreat you to take hold 
of this school and give your support by sending your children, old 


and young, to it; and when they grow up to manhood and woman- 
aad they will bless you.” , 


April 9, 1887 


Through the efforts of Miss Peabody and others, they have 
fenced in the land and secured the necessary appliances for 
irrigation, and this year hope to cultivate ninety acres of it. 
Unity joins Mr. Ellis in an appeal to the hearts and pockets 
of all friends of culture and. civilization for aid to this 


woman’s work. Donations may be sent here, or to Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Concord, Mass. 


EDWARD EveretTtT HALE, in the C&Aristan Record, admit- 
ting the limitation of the sermon, the stupidity of the preacher, 
and all that, still urges what seems to us an unanswerable truth, 
that the sermon is one of the most potent moral and spiritual 
factors in society. He says: 

“But I say that the opportunity given to the listener, fifty times 
ina year, to know what a man of experience merely thinks, believes, 
feels and sees about the moral life of the world, is an opportunity 
which society cannot afford to throw away. I do not see that 
society finds just the same opportunity anywhere else. Whom do 
you know, outside the very nearest friend you have, who fifty times 
in a year goes tothe very depth of his conviction or his feeling, and, 
from the very foundation, tells you what is? Where do you find, 
except in the church, the discussion of the life of your time and your 
own duty, based on the principles which are absolutely eternal? 


Certainly not in the newspaper press. It does not even pretend to 
discuss them on such principles.” 


Mucu has been said in regard to hero worship in American 
churches. Perhaps. none too much has been said against the 
tendency to go to church chiefly for the sake of hearing one 
voice, and the spiritual and mental imbecility that can find no 
worshipful communion and helpful meditation except under the 
leadership of the one chosen minister. But this tendency has 
never been carried so far, to our knowledge, in this country as 
it recently has been in London, where the Bedford chapel was 
closed during the temporary illness of Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
because no one else could be found whom the congregation 
cared to hear. That there should be great choice in preachers, 
and that church-goers should have the right of selection, is 
obvious; but it is also obvious that any congregation, with 
associations accumulated around a common altar, ought to 
furnish a nucleus which, with or without the minister, sum- 
mer or winter, ought to find delight in keeping the door of 
the church open, and the Sunday welcome warm to each 
other and to the stranger that may be passing. 


Faster. 

We like the expression Eternal Life better than everlast- 
ing life, because it suggests guwality, rather than guantity. 
Continued existence is no great boon; mere deathlessness 
may be a horrible thing to contemplate: witness the ‘‘Wan- 
dering Jew’’. The eternal life must be measured by inten- 
sity, rather than by duration. Continuation is an attribute, not 
the essence, of the Eternal Life. The Eternal Life is the life in 
love, in. truth, in righteousness; it is immortal because fhese 
are indestructible. To find Eternal Life, one must needs 
clothe himself with law rather than take advantage of a 
miracle. One is saved by growth and not by a spasm. 
Character allies one to God. Love and helpfulness are the 
gateways to Heaven. We believe in the immortal life be- 
cause we believe in eternal things. We shall be immortal so 
far as we impersonate eternal verities. We do not wish fora 
spiritual life that is smaller in its spiritual dimensions than 
the one we now enjoy. Here there is a chance for us to do a 
little towards making the ignorant wise, and the vicious gen- 
tle Here Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, were per- 
mitted to walk as angels of helpfulness, through long aisles of 
mangled humanity. Here Doctor Howe was permitted to 
open the prison bars that shut in the soul of Laura Bridge- 
man, and to enlarge the cell wherein the idiot dwelt. We 
‘do not want to go where there will be less patience for weak- 
ness, less love for the sinner, and less opportunity to exercise 
these virtues. We deny that Jesus moved into a narrow circle 
when he rent the fleshly veil, and escaped the persecutors on 
Calvary. We believe in the endless life, because we believe 
in the Eternal Life, the life unconditioned by time and space. 
Jesus helps us into this eternal life of love and goodness by 
his life more than his death, New Testament parables are 
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worth more to us than New Testament miracles. The 
writings of Luther and Cromwell, the imperishable words of 
Miltonand Wordsworth, are finer ‘‘intimations ofi mmortality’’ 
to us than the incoherent utterances in Indian dialect that 
purport to come from a disembodied spirit, or the perishable 
writings of planchette. In those, rather than in these, do we 
find the inspiration that enables us to live with eternal things. 
Emerson says: ‘It is not my duty to prove immor- 
tality,’ but it is our duty to deserve immortality by living 
now as immortal beings. We know of nothing more pitiable 
than to see men and women begging for immortality, when 
they ought to be busy in trying to deserve it. 

Such thoughts as these lead us to the Easter festival of uni- 
versal religion. The bequest of all nations, rather than the 
gift of one,—it represents the irrepressible longings of the 
race. The thanksgivings of all nations ring in its carols. 
The triumphant life of Jesus and all his Christly comrades 
enrich its devotions ; and Nature, the ever unfolding book ot 
revelation in swelling bud, and bursting flower, in greening 
grass, and singing bird, puts Easter tributes in our hands, 
Easter joys in our hearts, and Easter confidences in our souls. 


“The Things Most Commonly Believed To-day 
among us.” 

We think our old comrades who have been doing so much 
this last year to maim the Western Conference, have been try- 
ing in a wrong and hurtful way to get a right and help- 
ful thing. The right and helpful thing is a choral affirma- 
tion of what Unitarians usually believe. The wrong and 
hurtful way is the attempt to secure this by resolving on a 
few doctrinal words to be understood as ‘‘essential’’ and 
binding on all who take the Unitarian name,—binding in 
the sense that, if one cannot with pure conscience use these 
words, he can be pointed to a Conference resolution and 
warned off as a dishonest intruder. This intention to reguire 
and exclude was plain from the outset,—in fact, warnings 
to begone were echoing widely before any resolution was pro- 
posed; but it has grown still plainer as discussion has gone on. 
A recent announcement, for instance, is that ‘‘a statement of 
the beliefs of a majority would not express what is fundamen- 
tal and essential in Unitarianism’’; so that there is no reason 
for ‘‘ surprise that the proposal of such a statement was not sat- 
isfactory to the Christian-basis brethren at Cincinnati’’. It 
does not better the brethren’s case to concentrate their demand 
on two or three words, almost universally accepted among us, 
and say, We only require the ‘ general ideas’’ denoted by 
these words, without any definition or explanation of them. 
For this is still a reguzsttion, a‘* Thou must believe’’; so that 
the generous vagueness really lands us in that least intel- 
lectual, least religious, least availing, and most dangerous 
form of creed, a Shibboleth, i. e., a test of religious fellow- 
ship by words and sounds, instead of meanings. This is our 
old comrades’ wrong and hurtful way of aiming at a right 
thing. And their wrong way had at last to be sternly faced 
and negatived at Cincinnati for the good of all concerned, 
themselves included. 

But bar out the compulsion, bar out absolutely all inten- 
tion to test by doctrines and to exclude,and their aim becomes 
—a choral affirmation of what Unitarians usually believe. 
‘Amen to ¢hat/ That may be right and safe and helpful. If 
on careful thought it seem so, let us all join in it ; and do 
this, not for ¢heir sake chiefly, whom it will not satisfy at 
present ; and not for the sake of publishing the meagre 
claim that we are theists and are Christians—the world 
knows that ; but for the sake of answering effectively 
What the world does of know and keeps on asking,— 
“ What is it that Unitarians believe ?” Let us do it as 
missionaries, speaking aloud and together so that at last 
the world can hear. 

lt was to this end that, last year at Cincinnati, the reso- 
lution proposing open fellowship, which was passed, was 
rounded out by our second resolution, offered in immediate 
connection with the first. We quote the words of both :— 


“ Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its 
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fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all who wish to join 
it to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world. 


“ Resolved, That while the above expressly represents the basis and 
width of eur fellowship, and while the Conference has neither the 
wish nor the right to bind itself or any single member by a declara- 


tion of doctrines, it yet thinks some practical good may be done by 


setting forth in simple words the things most commonly believed to- 
day among us, the statement being always open to re-statement, and 
to be regarded only as the thought of the majority : and that to this 
end a committee of five be appointed to draw up such a declaration 
of belief, to be submitted to the Conference at its next annual meet- 
ing.” ; 

This second resolution no time was left us to discuss at 
Cincinnati, and it was rejected by a vote of 24 to 20. Bet- 
ter so than to have been passed by a bare majority. Not 
until most of us favor such a missionary declaration heartily, 
has the timecome to make it. But had the resolution been 
heartily adopted there at Cincinnati, or rather, had the 
‘‘declaration” been then and there submitted and heartily 
adopted, we believe, and the belief has grown stronger as 
the year has passed and we have met men east and west, 
that nearly all this year of trouble would have been 
avoided, that our friends would have had hardly an inch of 
ground on which to stand, had they withdrawn, and that 
the misrepresentations of the Conference would have car- 
ried their own refutation and condemned their makers. 
And we think that much of the “issue” trouble would soon 
disappear, were we to make such a declaration now. 

Y et no wonder that that resolution was rejected. A Uni- 
tarian’s natura! first thought goes straight against all joint 
declarations of belief. All our traditions point the other way, 
and they rest upon well founded fears. Does not the history 
of every creed-bound body warn us? was it not creed- 
pressures that drove us from our own mother-church sev- 
enty years ago? and right in our midst, as this year 
shows, are not creed-dangers lurking still? All very true 
is this. And yet the other thing is so true, too,—that Uni- 
tarians have always been signally ineffective in missionary 
work, and that of this crippling one cause, at least, has_ 
beensthe people’s difficulty in finding out “what Unitarian- 
ism means.” Intruth, this chronic question among out- 
siders has been a chronic question with not a few insiders 
too, the old as well as young. “Enter into thy closet to 
pray,” said Jesus, but “freach ye on the Aousetops!” 
Through our individualism we have always preached in 
the closet, too. Seventy years of this; seventy mecessary 
years, perhaps. But now as we enter our third generation 
of church-life, now as we nearthe new century, now when 
the Spirit is beginning to stir deeply in us to carry our 
glad tidings unto others, zow the question is worth asking 
seriously, Must the old tradition always cling? Must Dr. 
Channing’s word forever be the Unitarian’s watchword,— 
‘Remember that I speak in my own name and no other?” 
Is there no way in which we can unite in affirmations of 
our faith and at the same time avoid credal dangers? We 
believe there 7s a way, and that it was suggested in the 
double Cincinnati resolutions: (1)Open wide the Unitarian 
fellowship; make its basis purely and frankly ethical, not 
doctrinal,—thereby fulfilling the fathers’ glory and the 
children’s pride, that “Unitarians have no‘ creed ’”’; elimin- 
ate the last remnant of that Crede element; and (2) Zhen 
begin, all credal danger past, to pronounce together the 
great Credo common to our hearts and minds. (Crede 
means, ‘Believe thou must!’ Credo means an “I believe’), 
Pronounce that Credo, taking care anew, in justice to re- 
luctant voices and to the helpful differences among us, to 
enstructure in the very words we use the fact that we 
utter what binds none, not even those who speak it—nay, 
that a face-fact of faith with us is expectation that to-mor- 
row’s vision will be larger than to-day’s. 

We hope the Western Conference at its coming meet- 
ing may be willing to consider the right, the safety, the 
advantage of sucha declaration. The right and safety 
and advantage of it. That the Conference has the right,— 
that the declaration, made in that way, infringes by no 
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shadow’s fall on the congregational and individual liber- 
ties we all must guard,—we tried to make clear in the last 
Unity. 

As to the safety of it,—what are credal dangers? 
(1) The spirit of exclusion ; (2) limitation set to intellec- 
tual progress; (3) shibboleth and evasive double-meanings, 
when creeds are reduced toa single word ortwo. Try by 
these three tests the thing proposed. How does it exclude ? 
Its whole spirit is that of welcome, and it specifically says, 
“binding on none.” How can it limit progress? Its 
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proposed secures the rights of both ; to the former the due 
opportunity for influence,—to the latter, freedom of dis- 
sent without disfellowship.—And (3) it would exorcise by 
one operation the twin superstitions of our Unitarian heart, 
the two devils of fear that have so long possessed us, ham- 
pering us in every work from the beginning. ‘ What are 
the two ?” We fear uncredal fellowship,—and equally we 
fear a creed. But what danger in that open fellowship 
proposed, if with it comes the choral Credo which most 
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whole spirit is forward-looking, and it specifically says, 
‘our thought to-day,” and “ever open to revision.”” And 
how can it tempt towards shibboleth and double-meanings, 
when its whole spirit is liberty ? Let any credalist try to 
use such a declaration as a coercive instrument, and it would 
not even be a boomerang,—it would be a lively cannon 
turning round on its own center to hurl liberty-clauses at 
the recreant and protect the one he aimed at! Such a 
declaration, joining ethical fellowship and faith, the world 
would rank, not among the “creeds”, but among the 
charters of religious freedom. 

And that would be one advantage of it. 
but an angel out of place 
its own. 


The devil is 
an angel usurping functions not 
Every devil has potentialities of good in him. 
To utilize the devil is the secret of each advance in civiliza- 
tion,—some obstacle is converted into aid, some danger into 
safe-guard. So it is with this thing called “Creed”. In 
allits Crede forms it is devil: eliminate the Crede principle, 
and lo, an angel stands before us called Credo, potent to 
serve and bless! She waits to serve and bless through ws. 
We ought to speed her on the way. When it becomes 
safe to join in affirmations of belief, it becomes our duty 
—a duty that we owe the world. We Unitarians mus/ 
somehow learn to give out our faith more generously. 

The first good, then of such a declaration of faith 
as we propose, would be its missionary service. Not that 
any great result from it will startle us. Much more than 
a choral affirmation it takes to touch men deeply with 
our, or any, faith: yet people will hear ¢Aa¢ who never hear 
our closet whisperings. It will help more than many 
preachings, more than many tracts, to answer that chronic 
question with which our ears ache, “ What do you be- 
lieve”? And made in the way proposed, it would exhibit 
Unitarianism in its true shape and proportions, i. e., as 
more distinctively a method and a spirit in religion than a 
body of religious doctrines. “ Here are our doctrines”, it 
would say; “but great, inspiring as they are, we hold them 
in that way”. By what other means could our method and 
our spirit be so effectively illustrated? And should our 
Western Conference next May resolve upon this act of 
faith, the notoriety—for shame or glory—that our Cincin- 
nati resolution has given us would make the word a far 
more signal announcement of what Unitarianism stands 
for than any itwas in our power to make a year ago. 
That widened missionary service would be reward for the 
hard year. 

Greater yet the good of such a declaration to Unitarian- 
ism itself. (1) It would lift us to a higher spiritual plane to 
base our Unitarian fellowship, below sacred name or rite 
or doctrine, solely on the deep things of the Spirit,—truthful- 
ness and righteousness and love; trusting the sincerity 
and warmth of our free worship to generate whatever other 
atmosphere we need to draw our own tous, and keep those 
not our own away. It would make our theism, noble now, 
of a still nobler type to make it free, to treat it as the 
belief inevitable, to trust it, unprotected by one “ neces- 
sary” word, to the thousand words which our unceasing 
speech and life should give.—(2) It would develop a freer, 
better-working kind of Congregationalism among us. 
Under our distressing individualism, both majorities and 
minorities are suffering; the former lose their rightful 
hance to act,—the latter, as this late experience shows, are 
cot protected against dishonoring challenge. The plan 
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of us believe ? and what danger in that choral Creda, if 
with it comes the opened fellowship ? We do not wonder 
that some friends were frightened at the Cincinnati work,— 
for we did but half the deed. Suppose that we had done 
the other half alone, then frightened friends, instead of 
“ Atheism !’’ would have cried out “ Creed!” The secret 
lies in bravely driving doth our devils out fogether. Until 
we rid ourselves of Joth, Unitarianism is doomed to remain 
the paralytic church that it has ever been, When we have 
rid ourselves of both, we shall have less time to ¢a/é about 
“the Unitarian opportunity ”, for we shall be using it 
more. We shall be in attitude 7o use it. This brings us 
round again to that “ missionary” gain. We set a Pauline 
yearning and a Pauline method against a Petrine fear and 
Petrine method. We long for ten years of the self-reliant 
self-surrender to which that double declaration would com- 
mit us Unitarians,—long for ten years of those “dangers !”” 

The plan proposed has nothing new about it, except its 
frankness and its fullness. In principle it is the plan on 
which the National Unitarian Conference is now organ- 
ized. The doctrinal position of the National Conference 
was intentionally indicated by its founders in a few phrases 
(“the Lord Jesus Christ”, etc.,) inset in its Constitution; and 
by the last article, added to the Constitution in 1882, these 
phrases are, as expressly, declared to “ represent the opinions 
of the majority of our churches”’, and to be “no authori- 
tative test of Unitarianism”, and to be “not intended to 
exclude from our fellowship anyone who, while differing 
from us in belief, is in general sympathy with our pur- 
poses and practical aims”. In other words, the National 
Conference tolerates, where the Western Conference, by 
its act at Cincinnati, welcomes; the National Conference 
lets in dissenters at a postern-gate broken through the 
wall, while we have one front gate for all. The National 
Conference seems to make the spiritual fellowship subordi- 
nate to doctrinal beliefs, while we (were the plan proposed 
to be adopted) would be far more communicative and help- 
ful as to the doctrines, and yet would distinctly make them 
subordinate to the spiritual fellowship,—which, if we mis- 
take not, is the way the two things rank in the Supreme 
Courts of Religion! But in principle the two Conferences 
would then be organized alike, each indicating Unitarian 
doctrinal belief, and each declaring that belief to be the 
belief of only a majority and not a test of Unitarianism and 
the Unitarian fellowship. Whatever objection would hold 
against us on this score, holds against the National Confer- 
ence already. But if frankness, explicitness and rightly 
proportioned emphasis be objection, we would have to bear 
that reproach alone for awhile. It ought, in fairness to the 
National Conference, to be added that its position has been 
affected by historic circumstances from which the Western 
Conference is free. 

“ But it would be hard to frame a statement of beliefs 
satisfactory to most ; or, if done, hard to keep it satisfactory 
without constant change.” Notso hard, and no such fre- 
quent need of change, as possibly we think : for, if framed 
in the way proposed, there is no longer need of exacting 
“'T'o 
set forth in simple words the things most commonly 
believed to-day among us, the statement being always 
open to re-statement and to be regarded only as the thought 
of the majority,”—is the thing suggested. If we meet 
ready in heart to do that thing, the noblest of the state- 
ments offered would probably command a large assent ; 
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’ 
for we surely do think very much alike. Or it might be 
well to agree upontwo quite variant statements and let the 
vote for each reveal the Conference mind: that published 
variance would again illustrate the spirit and the breadth 
of Unitarianism, As to the ind of statement, we think it 
should be no two-word or two-line claim that we believe in 
this or that, nor the three or four lines which we might 
naturally use for a church-covenant, but something that 
would answer with brief fullness that question of in- 
quirers, ** What do Unitarians believe ?” It should be an 
effective missionary tool. 

In the last Unrry a change in the “fellowship” 
resolution passed at Cincinnati was proposed 
in the interest of an exacter justice—a change that 
would place that resolution by the side of the declaration 
concerning doctrines, under the “ majority ” preamble. 
In some form or other we hope the Conference may. be 
willing at its next meeting to consider all afresh, appending 
without farther delay the declaration of belief. If it should 
not only consider, but with one heart and mind, or nearly 
with one mind, should affrove the measure, we think that, 
within ten years, all around our churches, west, east and 
english, some uplift would be felt from it; that our 
Western Conference deed would prove an object-lesson 
both in faith and in the missionary business ; that it would 
tend both to the spiritualizing and to the organizing of 
Unitarianism everywhere. 

The consolidated resolutions, two or three minor 
changes being also made, might fall into some such form 
as this: 

Resolved, that while the Western Conference has neither the 
wish nor the right to bind a single member by declarations concern- 
ing fellowship er doctrine, it yet thinks some practical good may be 
done by setting forth in simple words the things most commonly 
believed to-day among us,—the statement being always open to re- 
statement and to be regarded only as the thought of the majority, 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and understanding above set 
forth, we, delegates of the Western Unitarian churches in Conference 
assembled at Chicago, May , 1887, declare our fellowship to be 
conditioned on no doctrinal tests, and welcome all who wish to join 
us to help establish truth and righteousness and love in the world, 

And, inasmuch as many people wish to know what Unitarianism 
stands for, we, speaking always in the spirit above set forth, make the 
following statement of its past history and our present faiths, 

To which preamble the “statement ’’ should be added. 
Should the Conference consider these suggestions, more 
than one such statement ought to be submitted to it. We 
may ask our readers’ leave to print in another Unrry such 
a ** statement” as it seems to us desirable to make. 

Wo: Co Me 
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The Twins. 


“| BELIEVE” AND “THou Must BELIEVE.” 


‘‘Credo,”’ ‘‘Crede,’’ were two brothers, 


Scarce they knew themselves apart; 
One in voice and one in feature, 
One in thought and one in heart. 


While the boys still played together 
Crede ever took the lead, 

But the lusty fellow masked it,— 
All was ‘‘Credo’s’”’ word and deed. 


Many a prank he led his brother, 
Into many a cruel shame; 
Was it banning, was it burning, 
- Crede smote in Credo’s name. 


Oft he made his brother victim,— 
Credo stood at Crede’s stake: 

Still the burner wore the halo,— 
All was done for Credo’s sake ! 
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Thus to manhood: then the Angel 
Dawned in Credo’s noble grace, 
And the Devil slowly faded 
Even in dark Crede’s face. 


Burning now was all in dogma; 
Banning only barred the door; 

Crede sailed as missionary, 
Pleaded in revival lore. 


Crede died among his heathen, 
Saying with his latest breath, 
‘‘T am Credo, brother Credo,- 
It is Credo’s day of death !’’ 


Credo spoke in thousand voices, 
Credo blessed by myriad hands, 

Credo’s benedictions showered 
Gospels over all the lands, 


Science, listening half-averted, 
Mindful of her blackened youth, 

Found his music shaping for her 
All her boldest dreams of Truth 


Art anew plied stone and canvas, 
Left her old cathedral tower, 
Soared in poems, swept in anthems,— 
Credo taught her hour by hour, 


Duty heard her two commandments 
Blending into deeper one: 
_, Credo sang it, ‘‘Love of Neighbor 
Is the Love of God well done.’’ 


Lands they listened! Lands they echoed ! 
Credo’s chant of faith out-rung, 
Organing as mountain-valleys 
Thunder praise with mountain-tongue ! 


Ww. CG. G. 


Retribution. 


The excellent sermon on Retribution, by Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy, printed in Unity of March 26, reminds me of a note- 
worthy characteristic of Theodore Parker, on whose whole 
ministry in Boston I wasa punctual attendant. I never heard 
him pray for forgiveness, the pardon of sin, and never heard 
him teach that it should be prayed for ordesired. Believing, 
with various Scripture writers, that God will deal with every 
man according to his works, whether good or evil, he took 
for granted that chastisement would certainly follow sin, and 
that the wrong-doer must necessarily suffer for every unright- 
eous thought, word ordeed. But, believing also, with another 
Scripture writer, that the rod as well as the staff of the 
Heavenly Father is designed for the comfort and welfare of 
His human family, Parker taught that His chastisement for 
wrong-doing was to be welcomed with thankfulness as a 
benefit, not deprecated as if harmful. To this effect are the 


following extracts from the published volume of his ‘‘ Prayers’’: 

“ Are we weak,—and we know we are,—give us strength ; sin- 
ners,—and our heart cries out against us,—chastise and rebuke us 
until we repent of our sin.’’—Oct. 6, 1850. 

“ We remember the millions of our brothers whom our fathers 
chained, and whose fetters our wicked hands have riveted upon 
their limbs. O Lord, we pray thee that we may suffer from these 
our transgressions till we learn to eschew evil, to break the rod of 
the oppressor, and to let the oppressed go free.”—Nov. 27, 1856. 

“© Lord, we pray thee that we may suffer for all the wickedness 
that we commit, till we learn to turn off from the evil of our ways, 
and execute thy commandments, and follow after the righteousness 
which thou hast written in our heart. We pray thee that thou wilt 
chastise us in our property and in our lives, till we learn to put 
ong a the midst of us the yoke of bondage.” —Feb. 22, 1857. 

“We remember our or lives before thee, the wrong things 
which we have done, and the unholy thoughts and evil emotions 
which we have not only suffered in our hearfs but cherished there. 
We pray thee that thou wilt chasten us for these things, and that we 
may suffer and smart therefor till we turn from every wrorg.”— 
Jan, 31, 1858. 

“Father, we thank thee for any suffering which comes upon us 
for wrong doings, knowing that thereby thou recallest us from the 


evil of our ways, and would save our souls from suffering yet worse,’ 
— March 21, 1858. 
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The view thus given of the dealings of the Heavenly 
Father with his human creatures still seems to me, as it did 
thirty years ago, the view most honorable and therefore most 
reverential to Him. By this both his justice and his love are 
vindicated. Instead then of supplicating for pardon and 
mercy, let us welcome the chastening rod which proves to us, 
through all the experiences of life, that we are worse off for 
every indulgence in wrong-doing ; let us thankfully adore the 
love which shows us in this life, and no doubt will continue 
to show us in the next, that welfare can be attained only by 
righteousness ; and let us cling with confidence to that high- 
est view of God’s purpose and action which assumes that He 
can and will permanently gain the victory over every instance 
of human depravity and perversity, letting no soul escape 
evil until it ceases to choose and to do evil. C. K. W. 


—— 


The Origin of Snow. 


Written for the Study Section of the Fraternity of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago. 


Long, long ago, I dare not say how long,— 

Perhaps the age of which the poet sung 

That even Father Time was gay and young 
And not yet settled down 

To systematic work in months and days,— 

Juno and Jove sat in a shady place, 

Whiling away their time in various ways 
On Mount Olympus’ crown. 


W hen suddenly, before their wondering eyes, 
There came a blooming youth, in mortal guise, 
Who in his hand held like some precious prize 
A box of Russia leather. 
Jove did not know him; but it was, in truth, 
He whom we call “ Old Prob”, then in his youth; 
And then, as now, his thoughts and words, forsooth, 
Were all about the weather. 


‘‘ Pedlars and agents are not wanted here!”’ 
Said Jove; his tones were terrible to hear, 
And Juno, though she tried to look severe, 
Enjoyed the fun the while. 
But young Prob stood before the astonished pair, 
Serene as one who knew not fear nor care; 
Tho’ Jove began an awful frown to wear, 
And Juno would not smile. 


“ Your Majesty”, calmly responded he, 
Producing as he spoke a silver key, 
“I’ve something here that you may like to see, 

‘“ Although my own invention. 
“ Thro’ many an anxious day and sleepless night 
*‘ |’ve labored, all unconscious of their flight, 
“ And the result I claim, is worthy quite 

‘“ Your Majesty’s attention.” 


As thus he spoke, raising the box to view, 
He turned the key, and up the cover flew; 
Then with his breath a sudden puff he blew. 
Before their wondering eyes 
A flock of feathery flakelets, white and fair, 
Whirled from the box and fluttered through the air, 
Hither and thither, floating every where 
Like white- winged butterflies. 


They decked each tree and bush with blossoms white; 
They fell on Juno’s hair all glistening bright; 
When she would catch them, vanishing from sight 
In her white hand so warm. 
She clapped her hands, and laughed aloud in glee, 
And Jove forgot his wrath, and smiled to see 
Her merry mood, while noting earefully 
Each crystal’s perfect form. 


Then Juno took a handful from the ground 
And shaped jt to a ball, smooth, white and round, 
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And dropping Jove a courtesy profound 
She turned with childlike pleasure 
Where groups of goddesses her coming wait, 
To show the wonder, and the tale relate. 
Young Prob with Jove was thus left taté-4-tate 
To urge his cause at leisure. 


All that between them passed | must not tell; 

Jove questioned much, and the youth answered well; 

And tho’ night’s shadowy curtain round them fell, 
And Juno was complaining, 

Still in low tones went on their earnest chat 

On the effect of this—the cause of that 

Till morning came, and there the two still sat, 
Expounding and explaining. 


They could not leave the fascinating theme 
Till Prob related every darling dream, 
From glacial epoch to vanilla cream, 

And the toboggan slide. 
He solved each knotty problem o’er and o’er, 
And proved each step with scientific lore; 
Probed every difficulty to the core 

Till Jove was satisfied. 


At last he rose—* I make but one request; 
“Give me yon world, that I may try my best 
“ With practical experiment and test” 
He cried with eager face. 
Then Jove looked up, and, as it chanced, his eye 
Fell on a bright young planet whirling by, 
Fresh from the mint, and whizzing thro’ the sky 
To its appointed place. 


“ Granted,” said Jove—‘‘it’s yours for good or ill. 
“ Mix up your snow, and scatter it at will. 
“ Here’s rain, cold, wind and clouds , just take your fill, 
“A million years from now 
« Please call again, and your success report; 
“Tf all goes well—your fortune’s made, in short.” 
And Prob retired from the monarch’s court 
With many a grateful bow. 


Did he succeed? Why, if you think so, yes. 
So much depends on what you call success. 
What pleases some, to others brings distress. 
Then, too, we know not whether 
The million years have passed. But this we know; 
Taking the seasons as they come and go, 
With frost and sunshine, wind, rain, hail and snow, 
We get queer things in weather. 
R. P. U. 


Comfort. 


Blessed be Nature’s recuperative forces, stored in her beauty 
of sky and wood and river and meadow and wayside flower!— 
in the very chemistry of her soil! And blessed be hard work! 
It is that which saves and ‘‘ comforts’’ us. 


We are always surrounded by beauty, by helpfulness, by 
‘‘comfort’’, if we but open our eyes! We do not need to 
soar for any of these, nor dive for any of them. We shall 
find them if we look about us ear fo. God's quiet, eternal 
stars are reflected, ever, in the river that runs by our doors. 
The very God-Zfe is in the throbbing, warm caresses of our 


children’s hands and lips, and gleams in our mothers’ smiles! 


When once we begin aright to recognize that we,—all of 
us,—individually,—not a few high souls only over the world,— 
are capable of soul-perceptions, capable of thought-flashes, 
and helpfulnesses, which are direct gleams, always, in our 
souls, from out of the universal soul,—then shall we gladly 


disburden our lives of much of their ‘¢ hoarded treasures of 
ed 
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old rubbish’’, and be, thenceforth, free, serene, ‘‘ com- 
forted’’’, forevermore. And strong, also. 


We seek, too much, mere emotional drugs of being. There 
is such a thing as Heroic Bearing. And of a surety, in the 
very act of the self-striving, if done with the high, pure, pur- 
poseful intent of becoming a true, soulful conqueror under 
the universe’s divine methods of operation, the loftiest 
heights of human peace, of human greatness, yes, of human- 
divine blessedness, become ours. Self-reliance links us to 
the strong forces of the worlds; to the developing energies 
of the spheres,—which forever work on as a Mighty Will. 

“Strong and wise thou canst not be, 
Knowing naught of agony ’’,— . 
nor yet if the lingering, frequent-coming, corroding obstacles 
and griefs of life be not led by us as captivity captive. 
James H, West. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Deaf-Mutes. 


Ep!ItoR OF Unity —I see in a recent issue of UNITY a 
request for information regarding the deaf-mute schools in 
Chicago. Prof. P. A. Emery, 43 South May street, near 
Madison, is the principal of these schools in the city. There 
are schools for these people in every part of the city. By 
addressing Professor Emery as above, your correspondent 
will receive the desired information. 

Respectfully yours 


) W.S. WELLER. 
Chicago, March 2, 1887. : 


me 


‘‘Blessed be Drudgery.”’ 


Epiror oF Unity:—One of your Unity leaflets, by W. C. 
Gannett, has the heading ‘‘ Blessed be Drudgery’’—a good 
title to a good leaflet. I mean not a fairly good one, but 
one of the very best. It is short, but gold is less bulky than 
common rock. It is full of strength and wisdom, full of 
grace and wit and common sense. I wish a million of those 
leaflets could float away on the wings of the wind, as I used 
to see the elm leaves wafted freely and far from the great 
elms in my native New England. Far away in my early boy- 
hood were those days when I lay on the grass, looking up 
into the lofty and wide-spread foliage and wondering how 
far those ‘‘ elm blows’’ would float; but before taking time 
for this dreamy luxury all my blessed drudgery was first 
done,—the garden was hoed, the wood sawed, the wood-box 
filled, the water supply cared for, ail the tasks and chores 
finished, and that finishing made the dreamy hour on the 
grass a boy’s luxury. Blessed be the memory of the good 
father and mother who always trained me to do my work 
well and on time. | 

I call to mind the year spent as clerk in a large hardware 
store. Work and care wereconstant. Toil and moil among 
iron and steel and piles of heavy goods, book-keeping, and 
no end to the constant duties. Sometimes it seemed hard, 
yet [knew my employers were never unkind. I was only 
under a thorough training. Now, after a half century, I can 
say: Blessed be their memory! Habits of persistent and 
courageous industry, of order and system and promptness, 
formed or strengthened then, have made the labors of life 
easier, the joys of life sweeter, than would have been possible 
otherwise. 

Iam not going to write a dissertation, but only to call 
attention to what Mr. Gannett has said so well on the discip- 
line of work and its high importance in forming character. 
To muster out work and not let it waste us, to do the drudg- 
ery of body and brain, yet not be drudges, to feel that 
culture comes of labor and not from idle dreams, that high 
thinking comes of. plain living more than from luxurious 
ease, is the aim and idea. Let everybody, especially all the 
young folks so unfortunate as to have been ‘‘ born with al 
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gold spoon in their mouths’’, get this leaflet and read it 
thoughtfully. Yours truly, 


G. B. STEBBINS. 
Detroit, Mich., March 14, 18537. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


a ee 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Stebbins. Chicago: Charles 

H. Kerr & Co. 25 cents. 

This volume is little in size, for it covers only 64 small 
pages, but large in thought and effective logic. Asan answer 
to Henry George’s two works—‘‘ Progress and Poverty’’, 
and ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade’’—this performance has 
many claims upon the reading public, being short, timely, 
interesting, instructive, courteous, very fair, and powerful in 
argument. Several other reviews and criticisms of Mr. 
George’s remarkable position on the land question have been 
published, yet not one has pointed out, as this one does, the 
great wrong and harm inextricably interwoven with his system 
—that is, its inherent tendency to place on the road to 
despair all who accept his opinions as true, with all the con- 
sequences which follow from desperation. The writings of 
Henry George cannot fail to cultivate a fierce discontent, 
bitterness and resentment of mind, distaste for steady industry, 
impatience with the slow gains of self-denial and economy, 
and a spirit of wrath and revenge, leading straight on to 
strikes, idleness, suffering, and acts of violence. A book with 
such evil influences cannot possibly be endowed with correct 
principles. Nothing worse can befall a man than to lose 
hope in the efficacy of his efforts. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that nature abounds with evidences of hope. The sun 
disappears only to rise in the morn; wintry death is succeeded 
by the rejuvenance of spring ; the grave of the acorn becomes 
the cradle of the oak; the rainbow spans the skies witha 
joyous sign ; and all the realms of phenomena are aglow with 
bright promises. It is thus with history also. Religious 
persecution was the badge of recent ages; now, at least in this 
country, there is perfect tolerance; serfdom has gradually 
eventuated in freedom; the houses without chimneys or win- 
dows have developed into abodes of comfort, where even the 
poor enjoy what was once beyond the reach of wealthy 
ancestors ; the day’s labor which, at the start of this century, 
was from sunrise to sunset, has dropped to ten, nine, and 
even eight hours. This radical idea of progress from poverty 
—this idea of an increasing betterment in the condition of 
society—is presented by Mr. Stebbins in many foims of argu- 
ment and illustration, to prove that the facts deny Mr. 
George’s theory of progress foward poverty. As adverse 
evidence is piled upon adverse evidence, until the array 
becomes formidable and then overwhelming, the reader is 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. George has built his 
hypothetic system upon a parcel of bold assumptions which 
have no support in experimental circumstances; and that he 
is only a closet-thinker—one who ranges through his mind 
and his library for his general propositions, without testing 
their accuracy by actual measurement with the outcome of 
long experience, or going out into the world of occurrences 
to make comparison with certainty. Mr. Stebbins shows very 
clearly that wages are not falling, but rising; that the 
tendency throughout the United States is, on the average, to 
decrease, not to enlarge, the size of the holdings of land ; 
that wages are not high where land is low, but high where 
and is high, man and land thus increasing in value together ; 
that advance in wages is not concurrent with advance in 
interest ; and that capital is not produced by muscular labor 
alone, but still more by the directing power of mind, con- 
joined with industry, invention, self-denial, economy, and 
wise laws—all of which proofs flatly contradict Mr. George. 
It is also shown that the latter, in attributing poverty to 
private ownership of land, has left out of the problem some 
radical and indispensable factors, as drink, tobacco, gambling, 
and other costly vices, the expenditure upon which, if saved 
and applied to the betterment of workingmen, would suffice, 
in a few years, to raise them to a level of comfort never before 
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attained, and at length enable them to own their homes and 
to be comparatively independent ; all, too, in the presence 
of the two so-called robber systems—private land ownership 
and tariff protection—which are made responsible for the 
poverty of the manual toilers. 


The second chapter of the work is devoted to a refutation of 
sundry assertions in Mr. George’s *‘ Protection or Free Trade.”’ 
It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Stebbins, in that 
department of criticism, is an expert of eminence. For many 
years he has been engaged in studying all the various phases 
of the tariff question ; he has often discussed the subject by 
tongue as well as pen; he is recognized as an authority ; he 
is actuated by conscientious motives ; and he would not stoop 
to misrepresent an opponent. Henry George never had a 
fairer reviewer ; so, if he gets knocked down repeatedly by 
heavy blows from the logical clubs, fact and experience, he 
will have to attribute his discomfiture to his superficial state- 
ments and to his unfounded assumptions. 

This. little book deserves, and, be it hoped, will have a 
wide circulation and reading; for it is destined to carry 
enlightenment,—therefore to accomplish good, wherever it 
may go. 


D. H. M. 
Hints on Writing and Speech-Making. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A, Maxwell 


& Co., 184 and 136 Wabash avenue. 


This little book of 70 pages contains two articles by Mr. 
Higginson, one being ‘‘A Letter to a Young Contributor ”’, 
from the Atlantic Monthly, and the other, ‘* Hints on Speech- 
Making ’’, from Harper's Magazine. It is needless to say that 
both are treated with the author’s own lively directness ; both 
also contain wise and useful counsel. The following are good 
sayings from the first essay: ‘‘ Goethe says that, if a person 
once does a good thing, society forms a league to prevent 
his doing another. His seclusion is gone, and therefore his 
unconsciousness and his leisure ; luxuries tempt him from his 
frugality, and soon he must toil for luxuries; then, because 
he has done one thing well, he is urged to squander himself 
and do a thousand things ill.’’ ‘‘ Above all, do not seek to 
encourage yourself by dwelling on the defects of your rivals; 
strength comes only from what is above you.’’ ‘‘ To-day is 
a king in disguise, and this American literature of ours will 
be just as classic a thing, if we do our part, as any which the 
past has treasured.”’ Regarding compactness of style Mr. 
Higginson gives the advice,—‘‘Be noble both in the affluence 
and the economy of your diction ; spare no wealth that you 
can put in, and tolerate no superfluity that can be struck out. 
Remember the Lacedemonian who was fined for saying that 
in three words which might as well have been expressed in 
two.’’ We quote this in order to show that a skillful writer 
may offend by carelessness against his own rules. For the 
author has this sentence,—‘‘ Wendell Phillips rarely made 
special preparation; his accumulated store of points and 
illustrations was so inexhaustible that he did not need to do 
anything more than simply draw upon it when the time came.”’ 
The italics are ours. We think they mark careless English. 
Here are twelve words which could be reduced to five, thus: 
he needed only to draw; or, if the author would think this not 
quite inclusive of all his meaning, he could reduce his phrase 
to eight words, thus: he needed no more than simply to 
draw. Mr. Higginson’s style is very easy and bright, but he 
is far from taking the care needful to be an example of his 
own rule to ‘‘tolerate no superfluity.’’ Nevertheless it is a 
good rule, and should be heeded more than it is; for what- 
ever heeds it not is loose writing. 


Foes of Her Household. 
Shepard. $1.50. 


Forced Acquaintances: A Book for Girls, 

Boston: Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 

‘‘Foes of Her Household ”’ is a rather tame account of the 
vicissitudes of ‘‘ sweet simplicity ’’ among the unfriendly rela- 
tives of her dead husband. Supposed to be a mercenary 
adventuress and a supplanter, she nevertheless succeeds in 


By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & 
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conquering all hearts by the ‘‘ might of gentleness’’, and 
finally marries her young husband’s favorite brother, thus 
restoring the property to the rightful heirs. There are many 
girls who have found in the cheery, wholesome atmosphere of 
this writer’s former books an inspiration toward nobility of 
purpose in the homely routine of ordinary life, sufficiently 
helpful to outweigh the artistic shortcomings and inaccuracies. 
These will be likely to read the new book for the sake of the 
old favorites. 

Of the same class, from perhaps a more original, though a 
less practiced pen, is ‘‘ Forced Acquaintances’’, by Edith 
Robinson, which is a bright and interesting little story, with 
sufficient charm to make palatable the very wholesome moral 
of mutual forbearance between the members of one family. 
There are, moreover, some clever passages and quaint turns 
of phrase; and some others which are startlingly bad, as in 
the first page, where Doctor Ware is introduced ‘“‘ wringing 
out the last dish-towel with his handsome, physician hands’’. 

S. 


Sonnets in Shadow. 


By Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


There are thirty-nine sonnets in this little volume, exclusive 
of the introductory and closing pieces, of which there are 
four, and all express phases of a personal grief. Naturally, 
little of literary value would be expected in such a collection; 
but Mr. Bates has given some lines, if not some sonnets, here, 
which are equal to the best of current productions of minor 
verse-makers. There is, often, in these pieces a freshness 
and aptness of figure quite striking, while the variety of 
illustration and of sentiment which marks the forty-three 
productions is very pleasing. One is occasionally reminded 
of Job in readigg the speculative passages, though the reflec- 
tions are all ral, and not in any sense quoted. Some 
parts of the sonnets are strained in expression, and there are 
some false rhymes; nevertheless, as already intimated, the 
collection is respectable for a group of verses expressive of 
personal sorrow. ‘The sonnets are dedicated to ‘‘ H. L. V. 
B.’’—the wife of Mr. Bates, who died a year ago last winter. 

E. R. C. 


The Will Power: Its Range in Action, By J. Milner Fothergill, 

M.D. New York : James Pott & Co., 14-16 Astor Place. 

This is a thoroughly edifying book. We use the word 
advisedly,—edifying, building up. No one can read these 
chapters on ‘* The Will in Relation to the Inherited Char- 
acter’’, ** The Will in Relation to Self-culture’’, ‘‘ Will and 
Circumstance’’, ‘The Will Fight’’, ‘‘ The Will in Dis- 
ease ’’’, without being instructed, warned, incited and inspired. 
The style is easy and clear. There is abundance of illustra- 
tion by fact and fancy. The tendency of the book is to show 
the supremacy of character not only over all persons, but 


over everything that is called circumstance—a salutary lesson. 
184 pages. 


——_—--——- -- 


English Synonyms Discriminated. By Richard Whately, D.D. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. 


No one need be urged to think a book of this kind useful, 
who thinks that clearness of thought and clearness of expres- 
sion are useful, and that the latter helps the former. Whately’s 
little work has been revised by the present editor. Pages 
179, with classified table of contents and with verbal index of 
7 pages in double columns. The index shows that over 600 
words are delicately compared and distinguished as to signi- 
fication. Nicety of words is no mean delicacy, and a critical 
study of them a good drill in exactness. 

Two little leaflets for the Easter season have been issued by 
D. Lothrop Company. One, ‘‘ Easter Lilies’’, price 35 cents, 
is a collection of Bible texts, prepared by Mrs. E. R. Fair- 
child, who, both in her preface and in her selections, seems to 
us to lay undue stress upon the resurrection of the body. The 
other, ‘‘Sunshine’’, price 50 cents, by Katherine Lee Bates, 
is a charmingly written poem, with a number of illustrations, 
in which the wild flowers and sunshine play their part in 
driving away the bad temper of a little lass who had hidden 
away in the grass in a fit of sulks. 
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UNITY CHURCH DOOR PULPIT. 
The True Voice. 


A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE UNITY CHURCH, ST. PAUL, BY THE 
PASTOR, REV. S. M. CROTHERS, 


Published by the Congregation. 


“His sheep follow him, for they know his voice ; but a stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him; for they know not the 
voice of strangers.” —JOHN x, 4, 5S. 

Every message which comes to us involves three elements— 
the thought, the words by which it is expressed, and the tone 
in which it.is uttered. We often take for granted that the 
thought is the only essential thing, and that it makes little 
difference how it is uttered, or by whom. But practically, 
we find that even the division lines between sects and parties 
do not always follow the line of cleavage indicated by logic. 
Fully as often the difference is in the method of expressing a 
common thought. There are words, hallowed by long asso¢ 
ciation, to which we cling even after the original meaning 
has been forgotten. And people using the same form of 
words are attracted to each other, just as are people who 
speak one native language. 

But when there is a similarity in thought and language, 
there still remains another element of attraction or repulsion: 
it is the tone in which the thought is uttered. Children learn 
the meaning of tones before they learn that of words. Wha? 
is said they may not understand; how it is said they feel 
quickly. One tone means joy, another grief, another anger. 
Even animals understand this. The sheep, says Jesus, recog- 
nize the voice of their own shepherd, and obey it. The voice 
of a stranger they will not obey, though he speak never so 
wisely, simply because it 1s a strange voice. The tones do 
not express metaphysical distinctions and abstractions, but 
they do express the emotions of the heart. The intellect 
speaks in a language which must be with difficulty learned, 
but the heart utters itself in the primal language which has 
outlived all confusion of tongues. Indeed, speech is the least 
flexible medium for the expression of emotion. The inartic- 
ulate cry sufficiently expresses surprise, grief and passion ; 
and pure aspiration breathes not in wards, but the tones of 
music, 

Now if religion be not simply an apprehension of the intel- 
lect, but is supremely a matter of the heart, it follows that it 
will be recognized more quickly and infallibly by its tone 
than by its words. We Shall know it as we know the voice of 
a friend. And it is thus that we do continually recognize it. 
We hear men talking together. We hear one voice, harsh, 
irreverent, arrogant, and we say, There speaks an irreligious 
man. His voice sounds discordantly among the many voices 
that are in the world. Here is a soul that has not been 
attuned to the harmonies of the universe. We hear the voice 
of another and may not know what he is saying. But what- 
ever he is saying, he is saying it modestly, and reverently, as 
if in the presence of something greater than himself; he is say- 
ing it manfully, with that earnestness which comes from per- 
sonal conviction ; he is saying it with all kindness, believing 
it to be for the good of those who hear him. It needs no 
analysis of his thought to tell us that that man is speaking 
religiously, for he speaks as becomes a true man and a servant 
ofthe Most High. We recognize the difference just as we 
recognize the difference between discord and harmony. The 
one is a stranger’s voice, the other is the voice of a friend. He 
speaks our mother tongue, and our hearts burn within us as we 
listen. 

That is the way great religions have grown up around 
teachers sent from God. Religious sects have divided and 
sub-divided over points of doctrine, and over verbal quibbles; 
but the religious spirit has only been awakened by the living 
voice. At the Master’s voice it arises, and follows, that it 
may hear again. 

‘*T am the voice of one crying in the wilderness’’, said 
John the Baptist. And Jesus, coming after, was also recog- 
nized by his voice. He spoke, men said, with authority. 

We often talk of the ‘‘ essential truth ’’ of religion as if we 
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could find it and preserve it in some form of words; as if it 
were the residuum left when all personal qualities are 
abstracted. But the most essential truth can not thus be 
found: it is an element of personality. We ask what is 
religious truth, but we cannot understand it apart from a 
religious soul. ‘There have been men so sincere that it was 
impossible for them to produce an absolutely false impression. 
Their mental limitations colored the light of truth, but could 
not shut it out. Through myth and fable, and outgrown the- 
ory the eternal verities shine, as in cathedral windows the 
blessed sunshine streams through the pictured faces of saints. 
And on the other hand there are those who can not repeat any 
form of sound words, without robbing it of its vitality, and 
‘turning the truth of God into a lie’”’. 

‘* Now, consider the bearing of all this on the question of 
truth-telling. We often talk about speaking the truth as if it 
were a very common-place achievement; and people whose 
habitual talk is flippant and thoughtless pride themselves upon 
being truth-tellers. 

How often we hear an arrogant voice passing judgment on 
questions which have perplexed sages: ‘‘I cherish no illu- 
sions’’, the man says, ‘‘I waste no time in meditation. I 
indulge in no poetry. I simply speak the plain, unvarnished 
truth.’’ Ah, good friend, are you sure of that? If vou can 
do that which you claim, you are worthy of all reverence ; for 
it is not often in this world of chaotic thought and still more 
chaotic speech that one attains to that. Only now and then 
in ages is there a voice of such full compass that it can speak 
more than the smallest fragment of thetruth. Seldom is there 
one so free from prejudice as to be able with perfect 
plainness to describe a fact as it is. But if you think 
that in that tone of arrogance you are speaking truth, you 
deceive yourself. We read of sacred oracles issuing from 
the mouths of beasts, from whispering trees or hollow rocks ; 
but never did the word of the Eternal find fit utterance 
through the lips of shallow self-conceit. 

Consider what it is to speak the truth. It is through our 
words to give some veritable representation of a reality. Not 
every fact can be represented by speech. As no picture can 
represent a// the qualities of an object, so no words cah give 
a complete reproduction of any fact. But what the artist 
attempts to do upon the canvas, the truth-teller tries to do 
by the use of words. 

Do you not see what a wonderful thing this 1s, and how far 
short the best endeavors must fall? But what shall we say of 
one who, not realizing the difficulty of it, attempts in a few 
hasty words to declare the final truth in regard to anything? 
Shall we not think of him as we would of one who, with no 
knowledge of color or perspective, should attempt to paint a 
picture of a sunset.. We would say, ‘‘ Friend, if those 
splashes of paint represent to you a sunset, rest in peace and 
admire your work to your heart’s content. Only because I 
do not enjoy your work do not say that I do not enjoy the 
beauties of nature.”’ 

So when any one tells me what he thinks about God and 
man and the world he is simply showing me the picture 
which he has made of these realities. And how inadequate 
all those word pictures are, to which we are often called to 
give the reverence which is only due to the things they are 
intended to represent. How grotesque often are the out- 
lines ; how crude the coloring ; how absurdly wanting in per- 
spective. . 

When the arrogant dogmatist brings out his elaborate 
articles of faith, or the arrogant skeptic parades his latest 
denials, the effect is the same. That which they call ‘* The 
Truth’’ falls short of the reality which we have felt. After 
we have listened to their definitions we have to answer, ‘‘ Is 
that all? ‘That mechanical creature which you have de- 
scribed you say is man? Was it a man then who wrote the 
Iliad, or built cathedrals, or prayed to God, or died for his 
fellows? You give us your definition of God and what He 
can and what He can not do. Ah well, the word-builders 
may be forgiven for their poor imagery when we know how 
long He has borne with the clumsy similitudes@f the stone- 
cutters! But if the God who made heaven and earth is no 
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greater than your thought of Him, it is passing strange that 
men should have ever dreamed of worshiping Him.’’ 

But no! when from the inspiration which comes from a 
direct outlook upon nature, or a direct contact with the 
Divine Spirit, we come back to our books, our sermons or our 
speculations, and are conscious of a sudden chill and disap- 
pointment, let us not be deceived. 

Last summer the forest was wonderful in its dark beauty 
and you were strangely touched by it. To-day your friend 
shows you a picture of that scene which he painted on the spot. 
But the picture does not impress you as being cool or rest- 
ful or in any degree lovely. Do you say, How mistaken I 
was in that forest scene ? Do you not rather say to yourself 
—JI remember the spot which this picture is supposed to rep- 
resent, and it misrepresents it. It is not a true picture. 

po when in our deepest experiences we become conscious of 
realities which transcend our definitions and elude the analysis 
of our science, let us not deny the felt reality, but rather say, 
We have felt the influence of facts for which we have yet found 
no fit utterance. 

All speech must be inadequate to express the full realities; 
but we can at least make it suggestive and symbolic of the 
reality. The test is that our words shall, at least in some 
faint degree, produce the same impression as the facts for 
which they stand. To do this is to speak truly. Need I say 
that to attain to this in any way is the work of a life-time. 
The voice of the truth-teller must have in it no trace of self- 
sufficiency, or it will misrepresent the truth it would declare. 
Tennyson describes the growth which is in grace as well as in 
knowledge : 

“One indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed 
Who struck a jarring chord at first 
But ever sought to make it true. 
Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds 
At length he beat his music out.”’ 

The first expression of an independent opinion is apt to 
strike a jarringchord. ‘The individual word does not harmo- 
nize with the universal consciousness. Hence come all man- 
ner of schisms and misunderstandings. It is not enough 
that the new word stands for a fact which can be demonstrated. 
It must be spoken truly. 

We sometimes wonder at a certain conservative instinct 
among those most naturally religious. ‘They are repelled by 
novelties and say, ‘‘ Tell us the old, old story’’. 

In part this may be a weakness, but in part the instinct is 
one which has its justification. In the old, old, story there is 
likely to be a quality which is not to be found in the latest 
statement of opinion. No doctrine can pass through believ- 
ing souls, and be uttered, generation after generation, by 
believing lips without coming to have in its expression a certain 
truth—truth not necessarily to the external fact, but to the 
nature and needs of those who utter it. Even the harshest 
doctrines thus come to have a certain tenderness and sacred- 
ness; even ‘‘as the trees that whisper round a temple soon 
become dear as that temple’s self’’. 

And so to the fervent apostle of some new idea which he is 
sure is the gospel the world needs, we can only say, ‘‘ If you 
believe it proclaim it, with all the earnestness that is in you; 
but if the world is slow to accept it do not blame the world too 
much. For the world is old, and has heard many voices as 
confident as yours, which have cometo nothing. Your voice 
is that of a stranger,*your first work is to make it the voice ot 
a friend. Go preach your gospel to every creature ; if it.can 
not be thus preached and is fitted only for some circle of the 
initiated, you may be sure that it is not so important as you 
had thought. Tell it to the young and hot-blooded and see 
how strong it is for guidance or restraint ; tell it to little chil- 
dren and see if it harmonizes with their pure instincts; tell it 
to the sick and dying and see how much of comfort there is 
in it; tell it to the poor and the struggling and see if it is 
indeed tidings of great joy tothem. When all this has been 
done, and the false glitter of novelty has worn off, and your 
word has become in its turn an old, old story, you will be able 
to estimate"n some measure its spiritual worth. 

There are in the world many kinds of voices: there are 
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sacred voices, reverent, earnest, hopeful ; and there are pro- 
fane voices, harsh, scoffing, cynical. It is for the sacred 
voices that we listen. It is not enough to say that truth is 
mighty and will prevail. Much depends on how it is spoken 
and by whom. 


All about us are young minds opening to the facts of the 
world. In some shape these facts will present themselves— 
but who will be the interpreters? Shall it be a revelation of 
life, of joy, of God, or only a fatal knowledge of good and 
evil? Shall the truth be learned from the sacred voices of 
parents and friends and trusted teachers, or shall they be left 
to hear it from the profane and strange voices? How much 
of impiety and impurity arises because those who could speak 
most wisely are silent upon so many of the most vital ques- 
tions. The boy learns some things from those whom he rev- 
erences; and these things always seem holy and beautiful. 
Other facts he is allowed to learn from the unclean lips ot 
those whom he meets upon the street, and these seem to 
belong to a lower world, casting discredit on all with which 
they are connected, The positive side of religion he learns 
at home and in the church. The elements which might inspire 
doubts are concealed. Do you wonder that when these doubt- 
ful elements are forced upon his attention he is apt to cast 
the credible things aside also? Happy is he who hears all 
that concerns him through the same friendly medium, who 
hears the same voice speaking of the care of the soul and the 
body ; who hears the same voice which proclaims the realities 
of faith, pointing out also the necessary limits to our knowl- 
edge: then does Truth not appear divided against itself, but 
stands all pure and radiant in seamless robe. 


There are those who shrink from the responsibility of relig- 
ious instruction because of their consciousness of their own lia- 
bility to error. They fear to teach what must afterwards 
perhaps be painfully unlearned. 


But there isa truth of tone and of temper which may belong 
to one who makes no pretentions to infallibility. What you 
teach may be discredited, but ow you teach can never be a 
thing of little import. Your words may be forgotten, your 
thought may be outgrown, but rest assured that the sincerity 
and ezrnestness which you may have manifested will remain a 
harmonizing, inspiring influence through the future years. A 
modern scholar, who has passed from Romanism to the 
extreme of rationalism, tells us how still he is influenced by 
his early teaching, and compares it to the legendary city which 
was swallowed up by the waves, but whose church bells were 


still heard, after many years, ringing in sweet melody beneath 
the waters. 


It is no narrow duty, then, this of the right utterance of 
our heart’s belief. To express our belief arrogantly, is to 
clothe it in the tawdry garments of our own self-conceit; to 
express it controversially is to arm it with sword and dagger, 
and so send it against our neighbor. No wonder that he 
repulses it. The hidden truth we saw and loved is not what 


arouses his antagonism, for he only sees our vulgar caricature 
of it. 


Our work is not simply to find truth, but also to speak it in 
love and simplicity. To rid ourselves of our prejudices and 
our personal affectations, to cultivate our sense of spiritual 
harmony, to learn the meekness of wisdom—this is our first 
essential. Only when our faith has worked by love and _puri- 
fied our souls, will it harmonize with what is best in our 
neighbor’s soul, and be recognized for what it is. 


Last month’s issue of Shakespeariana, the one periodical 
devoted exclusively to topics connected with Shakespeare, 
has for the leading article ‘* Portia and the Office of Woman 


in the Serious Comedies.’’ Other articles continue the series 
on the editors of Shakespeare, and the department called the 
‘¢ School of Shakespeare’’. This number contains a course 


of historical reading in Richard II. The usual departments 
of Shakespeare societies, the drama, reviews and miscellany 


are presented. Philadelphia: the Leonard Scott Publication 
Co. 
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Easter Bells. 


Easter bells are gaily ringing, 
Life pervades the air; 
Children’s voices, sweetly singing, 
Banish thoughts of care. 
The bird on the bough is chanting away, 
The sun bids the flowers arise to the day; 
Tho’ dark my winter may be, 
The sunshine will come to me. 
Bright Easter bells joyously ring, 
A precious hope ye bring! 


All that’s true and all that’s noble, 

All that 1s divine, 

Shall above decay forever 

Rise, and live, and shine, 
The flowers lift their heads from long winter sleep, 
Their graves have no terrors, tho’ gloomy and deep. 

Ah, why should mortal then fear? 

Our maker, our God is near. 

We'll burst the bonds of our night, 

And dwell in the blessed light. 


AUBERTINE WoopWARD. 
(AUBER FORESTIER.) 
Madison, Wis. 


Three Seeds. 

One furious gust of wind on that boisterous and unrelent- 
ing day in October, wrested three remaining seeds from the 
tip of the Jast head of Scarlet Cacalia in the garden, and sent 
them frisking off into the open lot adjoining. That was a 
blithe moment for them.  Ripened and fully fledged for 
flight, they had only waited the sufficient force to tear them 
from their parent stem, and start them on a mission of 
their own. They were like three hearty young people going 
out into life for themselves, conscious of capacities developed 
ready for use, and longing for the unfolding of new ones. 
The children, who loved to visit the garden, nad been fond of 
‘‘ poor pussying '’ the feathery tops of ‘‘ Flora’s paint brushes,”’ 
while they were still firm and well closed in by the parental 
calyx. Perhaps it was something in the touch of little fingers 
which caused the plumy wings of these three to cling so closely 
together that they sailed through the air without separating. 
Down they came at last, caught bya whirling leaf, and settled 
rather suddenly into a convenient jog not far from‘the cart 
path running through the openspace. Then the dust whirled. 
in on them, while another leaf fluttered down, making them a 
nice warm blanket, and so they fell asleep. 


Near the last of the next April they began to waken, and 
sleepily whispered to each other as an occasional impulse 
seized them to stretch and make ready to bestir themselves. 
They could not, so easily as we can, jump out of bed and slip 
from their night-dress into the clothing for the day. Their 
sleep had been longer and the waking must be more gradual. 
It would take a regular tug to get out of that bit of a brown 
night-dress. Not a vestige remained of the flimsy wings that 
had helped them to fly so far away from their old home. 
Neither the wings nor the wind could help them now. If they 
went into the world again away from their cozy nook, it 
must be by other helps; by the stirring of new instincts 
within them. If they were to grow they must strike both 
ways ; they must reach downwac-d and cling fast, if they would 
aspire upward and live outward. 

Said No. 1, ‘‘ I’m longing to be off. How can we do it ?”’ 
No. 2, ‘‘ Let’s stay here. I’m comfortable.’’ No. 3, ‘‘ My 
jacket is so tight I believe I shall have to tear it to get out of 
it. But get out of it I must or I shall suffocate !’’ and with 
a push and a squeeze, open came the jacket. The little seed 
had just drawn a long breath of relief, when, crash! What 
had happened? This open lot was.a sort of thoroughfare for 
carts, cows, small boys and girls, etc., and a cart load of stone 
in passing through had got a little way out of its track. The 
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thing which had happened was that a stone had rolled from 
the cart and landed directly on the spot where the three seeds 
lay awakening. ‘‘ Something has killed me,’’ moaned No. 1. 
‘«T’m so shocked and frightened I nevercan get overit. Yes, 
let’s stay here.’’ ‘‘I told you so,’’ sighed No. 2 faintly, 
‘‘ We'd better stay where we’re comfortable,’’ and she went 
to sleep again, but somehow,—never woke up. 

No. 3, having just burst her jacket, felt the crash more than 
either of the others. But she had also just known the joy of 
a full, long breath of freedom ; she had inhaled the fragrance 
and felt the warm loving touch of the good All-Mother Earth, 
so she sooner recovered herself than they, and answered, 
‘‘But I was’nt comfortable staying here; I think I must go 
and find out what it was that frightened us so.’’ @nly No. 1 
remonstrated, for No. 2 was asleep. -‘‘I haven’t the least 
idea how I can go, nor how I can find out,’”’ she continued, 
‘‘but now that my jacket is open I can reach out and feel 
around here. Perhaps I shall find something by-and-by. It 
smells nice and fresh out here, although it is all dark,—why 
don’t you get out of your jacket, too?’’ ‘* Oh, dear, don't 
speak of it!’’ quivered No. 1, as she shrunk up closer into 
herself, folding her little brown wrap so snugly that it was all 


wrinkled ; and then she too went to sleep and didn’t wake 
again. 


Later in the summer a brother and sister were walking 
through the lot and sat down to rest near by. . ‘* See what a 
strong, hardy bunch of paint-brushes,’’ said Florence. ‘‘ The 
seeds must have blown over from that garden, and then this 
big branch has got lodged over the place and kept the cows 
from nipping the leaves. It is ever so much more thrifty 
and firmly rooted than those in our garden. They most 
always have such little roots for their big leaves that the 
plant gets all loose and torn up by the wind.” “ Let’s pull 
away the brush,” said Dan, “ and get at it. Just look here! 
They are growing up all around this stone, and such big, 
full blossoms! I wonder if the stone made them root 
better. We can try it next spring. Id like to know how 
many seeds there were in all.” ‘ We'll pick your little 
scarlet brushes, my dear, and show them to their cousins 
in our garden, so they will want to grow as fine as you 
another summer.” ‘ Clear the track ! sang Dan. “ Here 


comes a new installment of underbrush to save them till 
we come again.” E. T. Le 


Ir is from out of our direst consternations bravely met 


and well lived through, that the fairest. blooms of our 
heart’s Easter come. — 


Evening Calm in Early Spring. 


There is a calm which steals upon the heart . 
As fade the beams of daylight in the west. 

The cares of day with its last rays depart, 
And peaceful twilight settles in the breast. 


There is a voice then speaking of the past 
In tones like far-off music to our ears; 

To bring the sigh, the shade of sadness cast, 
Whiie yet he feels a happiness who hears. 


The stars peer forth and look with chilling gaze 
From underneath the eyebrows of a cloud. 
Beneath, a darker cloud, which hides all rays, 
Hangs from the mountain’s shoulders like a shroud. 


And, gleaming through the softened evening shede, 
A raft of moonlight lies along the stream 

Which feels the kiss of gust, then, half afraid, 
The dimpling waters light with merry gleam. 


While checkered shadows limn our lonely way, 
Glows at the setting sun each treetop’s crest. 
And skies that lowered at the close of day 
Light with glad thought, and gleam along the west. 
J. N. Eno, 
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Pacific Coast.—Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
is visiting Southern California in the interests 
of our cause, and arranging for increased mis- 
sionary effort in that quarter. He reports that 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel is preaching to over- 
flowing congregations at San Diego, and a 
new or an enlarged church edifice is imminent. 
A fine deposit of coal has been found near the 
city, and Lower California is being opened up 
for settlement, assuring the further increase 
and prosperity of the town. 


—At Santa Barbara Rev. A. W. Jackson has 
a largely increased congregation. The church 
lot isin a valuable business location, and has 
already quintupled in value, assuring a new 
and better church edifice in the near future. 
—In Los Angeles Dr. Eli Fay continues to 
draw large congregations to the Opera House, 
and is the most popular pulpit orator in South- 
erm California. The fair held by their Ladies’ 
Association for the church building fund net- 
ted $3,000. Dr. Fay has recently withdrawn 
the application of the Los Angeles society 
for aid, and thev will hereafter pay their own 
way. This saves the A. U. A. treasury 
$1,500. 

—In Oakland the new society continues to 
prosper, and is enjoying at present Rev. A. M. 
Knapp’s lectures on art, and able discourses, 
This society has assumed half of Rev. Mr. 
Wendte’s salary—a further saving of $1,500 
to the Boston treasury. A Unity Club, of 
which the poet, John Vance Cleary, is presi- 
dent, and which is studying Concord Authors, 
and a promising Woman’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence, have recently been organized. 

—The San Francisco society has sold its 
church, endeared by many historic associa- 
tions, but now surrounded by business struc- 
tures, for $120,000. A new edifice will be 
erected at once in the heart of the residence 
quarter. Mr. Wendte recently organized in 
this church a promising Woman’s Auxiliary 
Conference. Dr. Stebbins is thought to be 
preaching better than ever this winter. 

—The Sacramento society is prospering under 
Mr. Massey, a scholarly and devout man, and 
deeply in earnest. 


—Spokane Falls, W. T.—The new society 
organized at this point is awaiting the coming 
of its pastor-elect, Rev. E. M. Wheelock, 
under whose experienced and able guidance 
we may look for a strong Unitarian church in 
this young Minneapolis of the northwest. 
Eleven men recently subscribed $1,100 to- 
ward this new movement. 


—Tacoma.—Mr. Greer’s society have planned 
an attractive and useful church structure. 
The location is an admirable one. The 
Unitarian Building & Loan Fund has lent 
$1,500. The entire cost will be $5,000. Mr. 
Wendte hopes to lay the corner-stone in June 
next. 
—The Seattle society holds its own, and plans 
are maturing for its permanent and prosperous 
establishment. 

-At Salem, Oregon, we have a foothold, and 
will ere long have a society. 

— The Portland society is weakened and 
saddened by the removal of prominent mem- 
bers of the church. But this is a strong con- 
gregation, and Mr, Eliot a host in himself. 

The Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 

and other Christian churches will hold a ses- 
sion in Portland on June 12, 13, 14 and 
15. Doctors Horatio Stebbins and Eli Fay, 
and Messrs. Wheelock, Greer, Eliot, Jackson, 
Massey, Spriggs, Wendte and others will take 
part. Revs. T. J. Van Ness and Robert 
Collyer are also expected. 


Toronto.—In the view of the present de- 
mand for amore national Unitarianism, it was 
a pleasure to the senior editor of, UNiTy last 
week to do something towards developing the 
international Unitarianism, that is sure to lead 
the way into the inter-racial and universal 
Unitarianism which is his hope and faith, 
Twenty hours from Chicago, and he was 
in Toronto, to take part in the installation 
of Rev. A. T. Bowser, as pastor of the 
Unitarian church of that place. The weather 
was bright, clear and crisp, and the church 
was filledon Wednesday evening at the instal- 
lation exercises. The sermon was preached 
by Grindall Reynolds of Boston, secretary 
ofthe A. U. A. The installation prayer was 
offered by Mr. Jones of Chicago, the charge 
to the pastor by Mr. Cutter of Buffalo ; the 
welcome on behalf of the parish by G. M. 
Rose, of the board of trustees, and the talk 
to the people by Mr. Jones. The present 
writer may be indulged in saying, that all the 
parts were good, but to one listener, at least, the 
freshest and most inspiring was the breezy 
talk of the layman, who graphically told the 
story of thirty-five years of life, the humble 
beginnings, the loyal standing by the flag, 
through long stretches of vacant pulpits by the 
laymen, sometimes reaching into years, and 
the labors of Dall, Mellen, Bygrave, and 
other faithful pastors. The next day thethree 
visiting ministers with a cordial local convoy 
“did the town”, and found ita bright West- 
ern-American city of a growing hundred and 
thirty thousand people. If Brooklyn is the city 
of churches for America, Toronto must be the 
city of colleges on this continent. Here have 
been gathered most of the higher schools of 
all the religious denominations in the province 
of Ontario. Abovethem all is the University 
of Toronto, that looks suspiciously down upon 
the standards of Harvard and Yale. Here 
American applicants for university honors at 
Oxford and Cambridge in England, go for 
their examination. It has a building that is 
the richest specimen of Norman architecture 
that is probably to be seen on the American 
continent, a building worth a trip to Toronto 
to see, with its rich entrance, and its rarely 
carved ceilings. 


Thursday evening we gathered at the 
church again, and although we had Patti’s 
voice to compete with, the church was well 
filled. We were totalk about Unitarian prin- 
ciples, according to the programme, but the 
spirit moved the good secretary to speak on 
the Unitarian oppertunity, the. good doctor 
from Buffalo to tell of the new theology 
movement, and the editor of UNITy to speak 
of character as the word in this coming relig- 
ious life and organizations, and the new pas- 
tor’s word and joy welded the three speeches 
into one. Next day the visitors went their 
respective ways, carrying with them pleasant 
memories, and hopeful expectations of the 
Unitarian church at Toronto. 


ee 


Philadelphia.—At the last meeting of the 
Unity Ethical Association, Camden, Miss 
Alice Ames related some of her college expe- 
riences to an interested circle of listeners. 

— Weston closed his series of addresses on 
Buddha on the morning of the 27th. As 
giving apt finish to his studies, he had present 
on this occasion Tatin Baba, a Japanese trav- 
eler, who gave some account of the state of 
the Buddhistic faith as it impresses a ration- 
alistic native. Baba has been lecturing at the 
Franklin Institute and the University here, 
and evidently possesses a ripe and generous 
mind. His English is quite good, and has 
that indefinite charm which always distin- 
guishes the early handling of a language by a 
talented stranger. 
--Ames has delivered his California lecture 
in Unity Church, Camden. Walt Whitinan 
comes next in the course. 
—Mangasarian wrote a letter to certain ortho- 
dox ministers of this city inviting them to 
accept the hospitality of his platform and 
explain to his people the reasons they hold 
against his movement. Of the four mes- 
Sages sent, two were unanswered and two 
received refusals. This gave rise to certain 
obvious criticisms from Mr. Mangasarian. 
Sie F, 
*‘ Boston Notes.—Our winter courses of 
Sunday lectures and week-day classes are 
closing as Easter approaches. Much good 
work will however still be done before warm 
weather comes on. 
—At the late notable tribute tothe poet Long- 
fellow, the popular authors taking part in the 
select readings were remarkable men of whom 
any religious denomination might be proud. 
Hale, Holmes, Howe, Higginson, Curtis and 
others. The financial result was about five 
thousand dollars. 
—QOur spring local conferences will empha- 
size missionary work at home and in the west. 
They will also turn their faces toward the 
uses of the coming anniversary meetings. 
—Rev. J. H. Heywood will soon visit his early 
home and parishin Louisville Ky. 

Janesville, Wis.—The tender privilege 
of speaking the word of love and appreciation 
over a faithful motherin our Israel, and a de- 
voted parishioner of former years, Mrs. S. L. 
James, énabled.the editor to realize once 
more with joy the good and faithful work 
that is being done there by Rev. Joseph 
Waite. The two parishes in Janesville and 
Baraboo, under his charge, were never so 
flourishing, either in point of interest or at- 
tendance, as now. 
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A Great Offer, 


No matter in what part you live, you had better 
write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, without delay; 
they will send you free information about work that 
you can do and live at home, at a profit of from $5 to 

25 and upwards daily. A number have earned over 

“inaday. Both sexes. Allages. You are started 
in business free. Capital not needed. Every worker 
who takes hold at once is absolutely sure of a snug 
little fortune. Now is the time. 


If the Sufferers from Consumption, 


Scrofula and General Debility, will try Scott's Emul- 
sion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, they 
will find immediate relief anda permanent benefit. 
Dr. H. V. Mott, Brentwood, Cal., writes: “I have 
used Scott's Emulsion with great advantage in cases 
of Phthisis, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases generally. 
It is very palatable.” 


For Over Thirty Years, 


“ Brown's BronchialTroches” have been used with unfail - 
ing success for the relief and cure ofCoughs, Hoarseness 
and other throat troubles. Rev. HENry Warp BEECcH- 
ER Baysofthem: ‘J have never changed my mind res- 
pecting them from the first, except I think yet better of 
that which I began by thinking well of. I have alsocom- 
mended them to friends, and they have proved extremely 
serviceable. Ido not hesitate to say that your Troches 
are pre-eminently the best.” 


—_ >> --—- -_—_— OO" 


Channing Complete for 35 Cents. 


Channing’s complete works, including ‘* The Perfect 
Life’, are published in one large paper-bound volume 
of over 800 pages, and we are able to offer a few copies 
at only 25 cents each. If sent by mail, 10 cents must 
be added for postage. Address 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Third Church, corner Monroe and Laflin 
streets. Choral Easter service at 10:45 morn- 
ing. Evening lecture at 7:30 Pp. mM. by W. 
Alexander Johnson. Subject, “ The Indus- 
trial Transition”. The Literary Club on 
Tuesday, April 12,at 8p. m. The charity 
section on Wednesday, April 13, at 4 Pp. Mo. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 A.M. 
Sunday -school at 12:15. 


Uwitry Cuurcnu, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 a.m. There will bea 
reception at Unity Church Industrial School, 
80 Elm street,on Saturday, April 16, from ten 
till five. ‘The day nursery will be open and 
the work of the sewing classes shown, There 
will be an exhibition of the kitchen garden 
at 10 o’clock—of the kindergarten at half past 
eleven. Lunch will be served from twelve 
till two by the cooking classes connected 
with the school. To all who are in any way 
interested in the institution a cordial invita- 
tion is extended. ‘Take Larrabee street cars 
on Clark street. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sunday, April 10, at 11 
A, M., Easter Festival. Sunday-school at 9:30 
A.M. The course of lectures on the great 
religious teachers of the world will be 
resumed in the church next Sunday even- 
ing at7:30. Subject: “ Moses, the Hebrew 
Lawgiver”’. There will be a course of lec- 
tures on Womanhood; or, Talks to Mothers 
and Daughters, on the following dates. Lec- 
tures begin at 3:30 P.M. 


April 8 “ From Girlhood to Womanhood,”’.... .. 
Spe whemegees seen By Dr. Elizabeth Chapin. 
April 15. “ The Influence of ms ssion U pon De- 
VOR . ncconpese By Mrs. Frances Parker. 
April 22. ** Narcotics and Stimulants,’ 


sinha decisis iihiatsiamdlanbds degen By Dr. Julia R Low. 

April 29. ** Secial Purity, ” .By Miss Frances Willard. 
May 6. ‘“* Embryonic Ww edlock, suet nnnnnditied 

a ae el By Dr. Leila G. Bedell. 

Season tickets, $1.00; single admission, 50 


cents. 


Union TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 
93. Monday noon, April1l. Rev. Mr. Utter 
will lead. 

Music HALL, HINsnALe.—Rev. J. R. Effin- 
ger will preach an Easter-day sermon at 11 
A.M., Sunday, April 10. 


a 


Rev. A. A. HosKIN, formerly connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal church, has ap- 
plied to the Committee on Fellowship — 
appointed by the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches — for 
recognition as a Unitarian minister, and his 
application has been granted. He is, there- 
fore, commended to the fellowship of our 
ministers and the confidence of our churches. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Jonn C. LEARNED, 
JoHN R. EFFINGER 
Committee for the Western States. 
March 17, 1887. 


-_—-- 


THE twentieth annual meeting of the Free 
Religious Association will be held in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, May 26 and 27, commenc- 
ing with a business session, for hearing 
reports, electing officers, etc.,in Vestry Hall, 
88 Tremont street, on Thursday, May 26, at 

7:45 P.M. F. M. HOLLAND, 

Secretary. 


- 
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“Green Pastures.” 

This well-known poem by W, C, Gannett has been set 
to music by George Russell Lewis, and is published by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$1.09 per hundred copies, or 2 cents per copy, post-paid. 


| GREAT NOVELS, a 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Inter-State Commerce Act. By John R. Dos 


Passos. New York and London» G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, pp. 1%. ........-- ecceee es eee soeeee 1.25 
Natural Law in the Business World. By Henry 
Wood. Boston and New York: Lee & Shephard 
and Charles T. Dillingham. Cloth, pp. 222...... WD 
Daffodils. By A. D. T. W. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 131.. 1.25 
A Club of One. Passages from the note book of a 
man who might have been sociable. Boston and 
+ York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Cloth, pp. 
Hlis Star in the East. A Study in the Early Aryan 
Religions. By Leighton Parks. Boston and 
a York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 
1 


Franklin in. France. From Original Documents. 
By Edward E. Hale & Edward E. Hale, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. Cloth, pp. 478......-.....--- 3.00 
Forced Acquaintances, A Book for Girls. By 
Edith Robinson, Boston: Ticknor and Company, 
I a LW 
American Patriotism. An Ess: Ly. By Putnam P. 
Bishop. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
RR I ee eC ene 4D 
The Story of the Nations: The Story of Ancient 
Egypt. By George Rawlinson. New York and 
London: G, P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, pp. 408 ... 1.50 


les 


The Christa Register 


A FAMILY AND RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 
Established in (821. 


——— Se 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT. 


An Evpreriy Lapy.—"“I watch for its coming as 
for a loved friend.”’ 


From A Baptist Mrytster.—“ It is more than worth 
the price of subscription.” 


An OLp Maxn.—" I should be glad to know that it was 
in every house in the lacd.” 


A Busy Purysician.—“I wish to testify to the benefit 
I have derived from the columns of the REeGisTEerR 
within the past year. Its reading matter is always val- 
uable and interesting. It is one of the best papers 
found on my table.” 


From a QuakER Lapy.—“I like thy paper very much, 
especially the children’s department. I consider it a 
high-toned paper, touching as it does on all important 
ep concerning Christianity. I hope it may have a 

wider circulation.” 


A Strricxen Davucurer.—“I have enjoyed and prof- 
ited so much by the Reaister the past year tI 
sha‘l never willingly be without it; and, in the recent 
death of a sainted mother, its words of comfort and 
hope have been of untold value to me.” 


An OrnTHODOX SHEPHERD says:—“I am enjoying the 
REGISTER more and more each week. & toue of 
d 


your paper is such that it has given me ew idea of 
the much-abused term ‘Liberalism’. A ine liver- 
ality is what the world needs as much as auything.”’ 


TERMS:—$3.00 a year. Sample Copies sent free on 
application to the Publishers, 


Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, 


A LIBERAL RELIGIOUS HOLLAND. MONTHLY. 


Those Unity readers who come in contact with 
~ ae ww wed eof are reminded that Rev. F. W. 
N. Hugenholz of the Liberal Church at Grand Rapids, 

is the editor of 


STEMMEN, 


the only liberal religious Holland paper in the United 

States. Every sheet contains at least 32 pages of read- 

ing-matter, for only 10 cents; $1.20a year. Address 

The Liberal Publishing Co., 54 Lyons street, Grand 
tapids, Mich. 


ee 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


OWDER. :22: 
To introduce them we will 


J. A. POZZONI, 
wm St. Louis, Me. 
BIG OFFER. Face away 1,000 Self- 
Operating Washing Ma achines. I you want one 
send us your name, P.O. and express office at 
once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


a 


guide to the best fiction, ‘24 
pp., 10c., mailed. Charles H. Kerr & _Co.,Chicago. 


“Unity Mission Tracts.” 


Designed to is Unitasianism’ 
and to illustrate aie the ne Teor F Faith, orship and Life. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Each 5 Cents, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 


1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths of 
Reason. 


2. The Religion of Jesus. By H.M.Simmons. A 
quaint appeal from tianity to Christ. 

8. Unitarianism as Shown in Western Church 
Covenants, etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari- 


4. Abou ut Prayer. By several writers. (1) “Shall we 
ray?" (2) “What does Prayer do for us?’ @ “How 
ray?” (4) Poems. 

6. Coe aaiem: its Story and its Principles. 
By J.C. Learned. (1) Its Story from Bible times through 
the a $s wing centuries and the a up to 
to-day he Principles involved in this long struggle 
for Reason in Religion. 

7- The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2) as « system of Belie 

8. Emerson's ‘“‘Divinity School Address.” No 
ann of Sperence into Emerson than through this ever- 
fresh Address, 

9. a By J. Lil. Jones. (1) Thesecret of his power. 
2) How he “saves.” (3) His relation to Christianity and 
ay teachers. 

Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 

By S. T. Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of practical sug- 


gestions. 
11. Son of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old 
Tunes. ifty-one of our best-loved hymns and eleven 


iar tunes. A five-cent hymn-book for young churches, 
ete. (No discount on this.) 


12. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 4) One Rel. 
aaa ee logies. @ What this one Faith ie. At 


13. “Responsive Services for Reating os Sing- 


ing. Jn preparation. A five-cent service-boo young 
churches, etc 
14. The Quiet Moment. I» preparation, A “Daily 


Crenee 708 
5. oe is. Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each by 
oF writers. 
18. Channing. 19. Parker. 20 Emerson (in 
aration). 21. Martineau. Our Four Great ae Sk 
of the life, and ° ’ from works, of each. 
22. Isa Sciontide ry for Religion Possible? 
By M. J. Savage. Yee. (1) WhatisScience? (2) What is Re 
ligion? G) Where are we now?’ Reviews eleven of man’s 
aemuanent beliefs. 
The Sympatny of Religions. By T. W. in- 
son. ee, be belief, no ritual, no ethics the monopoly of any 


one} 
he Bible Regained By J. 0. Learned. Lost, 
m+. through Catholic concealment, and then b Samy 
regained, no longer as the of God, 


idol now 
but of Man. a 
25. he Co-Education of Husband and Wif- - 
rs. S.C. Ll. Jones. (1) The Wooing. (©) The Wedding. 
») Home-Makin and Child- Rearing. 
26. The Religious E iucativun of Children. By 
Mrs. Ss. Cc. LL. Jones, In preparation, 
J 27. What is ittobeaChristian. By Jenkin Lloyd 
ones. 
28. Love to God and L-ve to Man Forty-seven 
songs, most of which are adapted to “Revival” tunes. No 
discount on this. 


eee — ——$$_$_$_— ee 


“We are struck with the general good 
evinced in the preparation of the volume. . . ¢ has 
done a real service to the times in bringing together, 
a ier & hundred pages,so many noble and pure 


All minor defects, in plan and 
ladly overlook in consideration of le aaa 


and pee phd | excellences. Whoever buys it lt reedioe 
many times the worth of his money.” —FRancis 
ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


CHAPTERS 


The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Confucius, 
Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroaster, Talmuds, Bible, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Al 
Koran, St. Augustine, Luther, Scandinavian Eddas, 
Taliesin, Milton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary Fletcher, 
Wesley, F. W. Newman, Frances P. Cobbe, Tyndall, 
Max Muller, Elias Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. 


Wright, Lucretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, 
Bushnell, Parker, Emerson, Denton, Tuttle, Frothing- 
ham, F. E. Abbot, and others. 


tas and inspirations from many centuries and 
peopre 
“Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 
Edited and compiled by G. B. Sressrms, Detroit, Mich. 
A valuable book for all thinking readers. A great 
help to ay pom and othe whe would make fair 
comparison o ligious ideas. Its extracts are without 
note or comment, save a brief appendix of dates and 
authorities. Thousands have been sold, the plates are 
worn out, and we are fortunately able to ‘offer what are 
left of the sixth edition (no more to be penton rinted) * : 
ren pa price. It by been sold at $1.50. 
yen at half that sum. 
cloth bound four hundred page volume. 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


the” trade wy ae po dod gm on receipt Bt 
ee CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 
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with strict regard to sheng Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking Powder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


PRYCE POWDER £2. 


Clearance Sale of Books 


We have the following named books, somewhat 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postage paid, at greatly re- 
duced prices, to make room for new stock: 

Channing and Aiken Correspondence. 
Edited by Anna L. Le Breton.................$ .© 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By 


Heroines of Free Thought. By Sara A. Un- 


ED SK et eka daddies be kaebaradis oe 90 
The Rising Faith. By C. A. Bartol..........- 50 
Divinity of Christ. By a Clergyman of the 

rn... occecamecese pdgatdseen< 1.20 
Ingersoll and Moses. A reply by Rev. 8. 1. 

eee a eke dneeeldl gene 67 


Sacred Poetry. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D... .60 
Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. A Story for Chil- 


dren. By Mary C. Peckham...............-.--. . Bd 
Faithful to the Light. A Story for Children. 

it in 2, Ci. ..casceneceves opetceece ae 
Forest Mills. A Story for Children. By Louise 

Nee on , eeekbebeeenw eaenie 5D 
Luther Miller’s Ambition. A Story for Chil- 

dren. By Lillie Montfort --..-- etn Oe 


Two Saxon Maidens. Two Stories. In the 
times of Alfred the Great and of Baeda. By | 
TD Sil istic enathdheeonseoensqunegedpaegneen .60 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


TEN VALUABLE 


BOOKS FREE :! 


The Publisher of City anD CounTRY, a twenty-eight page monthly magazine containing from 


twenty-five to thirty illustrations in each issue (sa 


tion makes the following unparalleled offer: 


mple copy free), in order to increase its c 
0 every one who will remit by Postal Note, Money 


rcula- 


Order, or Registered Letter the amount of the-regular yearly subscription—fifty cents—he will send 
postpaid any ten of the books in the list below and Ciry anD CounTRY for one year. These books 
are published in neat ae form, many of them HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, and al! 


printed from GOOD TY upon GOOD PAPER. 


In cloth-bound form these books would cost ONE 


DOLLAR EACH. Each book is complete, not abridged in any form. ORDER BY THE NU MBER. 


1. Tho Widow Bedott Papers. Thfs is the book | 


oer which pose granimothers laughed till they cried, and 
is is Just as fuuny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Keereations, a larce collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for so 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home; 
iil strated. 


Cecil Hay, author of “ Hidden Perils," ete. 
‘. Dial 


oguca, Hecitations and Readings, a larre | 


Tl. Uaeful Knowicadge rer whe Millten, « hancy 
hook of useful information for ali, upon many and varius 
sujects: Illustrated. 

2. The Mome Cook Book cud Family i byel- 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooki.g treripes 
and hints to housek epers also telling hew Ww cure all com 


| mon allments by simple home remedics, 


5. Back te the @11 ILeme. A Novel. By Mary | 


2). Manners and Customa tn Far Away l anda,« 
very interesting and instructive book of travel«, de cribbing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs ot the prople 


and choice collection for school exhibitions aud public and | of forcign countries, ilustrated. 


private entertainments. 


2%. 5 Pepular Ballads. Same sire as sheet music. 


5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and | All the olf and new songs. 


Gentlemen, a complete guile to correspondence, giving plain 
Cirections for the co = pee of letters of every kimi, with 
iunumera!l: formsand exa up les. 


6. The Frozen Decp. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 


author of *‘ The Woman iu W hite,’’ ete. 

7. Red Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs? Henry 
Wool. author of ‘Rast Lrnae,”"’ ete, 

& The Lady of the Lake By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Lal, of the Lake” is a romance in verse, and of ail 
the work« of Scott none is more beautiful than this. 
mE. Cupid's Net. A Novel. By the author of * Dors 

ne. 


1). Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of *‘ Adam lede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” ete. 

ll. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thoruc.”’ etc. 

12. The Myatery of the Holly Tree. A Novel. 
By the Authar of ** Dora Thorne.” 


1B. The Badget of Wit, Mumor and Fun, « !arce | 


coliection of the funny etories, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have been written for some years; illustrated. 


4. John Howerbank’s Wife. A Dovel. by Miss 


Mulock, author of “Johu Halifax, Gentleman, etc. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of ** Mary Barton,” etc. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 


embracing love, humorous and detective stories, storics of | 


society life, of adventure, of railway life, ete, all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane's Seerct. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, 2n entirely 
new work upon this subject. containing casy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needie work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and dlegantly 
fllustrated. 

Sb. Grimm’s Fairy Stories forthe Young. The 
finest collection of fairy stories ever published. ‘The chil- 
dren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentiemen, a 
guide te politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 


Upon coos of subscription price, the ten books you select will be sent you, 


if you request 


one year an 


23. Called Back. <A Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 
thor of ** Dark Dara,"* ete 


2%. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. Ry Florence 


Warden, author of ** The House on the MW hh.” ete 
27. Mitdred Trevanion. A Novel. iy “The Duchess,” 
author of ** Mol'y awn.” ete. 


rk Days. A Novel. By Hugh C: owar, author 


of * Called Back,’ ete. 


7. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By D. L. Far- 
jeon, anthor of *‘ Rread-an d-Cheese-and-Kisses, «fc. * 

30. Leoline, A Novel, By Mary Cecil Hay, auchor of 
“Brenia Yorke, “ etc. 

51. Gabrtel’a Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of** No Name,’ ete. 

2. Reaping the Whirlwind: A Novel. Py Macy 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘ Old Middleton's Money.” ete. 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. Fy Miss M. FE. Rand- 

on, author of * Lady Audley s Secret,”’ ete. 

4. A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
e Dora Thorne,* ete, 

3S. Valeric’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, ao- 
thor of *‘ The Wooing O't,” ete. 

36. Slater Hoae. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
‘The Woman ian White.” etc. 

37. Amne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
‘* Fast Lynne.’ 

38. The Laurcl Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

39. Rebinaon Cruaecc. A thrilling narrative br Dan- 
lel De Foe. describing the adventures of a castaway on an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

#0. How te Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of * The Farm and Garden,” 

41. Parlor Mac!: and Chemicat Experimenta, a 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive expcriments with simple agents. 

n. Gems of the Poeta, containing cieht charming 
sciections from Tennyson, Longfellow, hittier, Brron, 
Shilley, Moore. Bryant. and others. 

43. Building Plane for Practical, Low-cost 
Houses, 4 full description and plan: «f Eight moderm 
houses, ranging in price from $600 to §4500. 


stpaid, and also, 


, special terms by which you can make from $5.00 to $10.00 per 
if you choose to do 60. The ENTIRE LIST of 43—books und Cry aND COUNTRY for one year will 


be sent—all poy receipt of ONLY ONE DOLLAR. Clubs of Seven for Crty anp 


ITY AND COUNTRY for one year will 


UNTRY 


en books, $3.00. Clubs of Six for Crry ANp COUNTRY one year and the entire list of 


forty-three books, $5 00. Accept this generous offer at once. ARE WE RELIABLE? W 

. ‘ept L ine y 4 sE1 e refer you 
to wW.Ss. Ide, Pres’t Fourth Nat'l Bank: F. C. Sessions, Pres’t Commercial Nat'l Bank; Judge tH. 
Collins, Columbus Buggy Co; Hon. DeWitt C. Jones, Postmaster, and ANY business house in 


Columbus. Address, 


WILL C. TURNER, Publisher, Columbus, O. 


CHINESE 
WATERMELON, 


HICAGO 


Yavig! & 148 W. Washington St. 


Our 1887 Tiustted “TELLS THE WHOLE STORY” 


a 2a oe 
For the GARDENER, the FARMER and those who 


love PLANTS and FLOWERS. We will send this Catalogue with 


ow. ao RRO 
 TiacdNS Re 
( d DROP FLECIROTYPERS 
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- atrtgq *, ¢ P - ms ' 


Le STEREOTVPERS, °% 


~~» CHICAGO. 


ELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad different from all 
oatast is ue seen. es ~~ 
justing in center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the bal! in thecup 
resses back the intes- 
ines ust as a person 
ith the finger. With light pressure the Her- 
CTA Li cccurely day and night, and a radical cure 
certain. It is easy, di rable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., lil, 


. CHINESE WATERMELON 


direct from the Chinese in California 
—most curious of this family—one 
packet of this with our mammoth 74 
page Catalogue for 15 cents. 


WAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, 
146 & 148 W. Washington St., 


Its merits as a WASIL DLUE have been tu.ly lest 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


WILEBE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
5. 8. ERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil.. Par 


CHICAGO. 


Kt will pay Address 


to get it. 


one packet of any of the following NOVELTIES, most of which are offered by no 
other seedsman, on receipt of seven 2-cent stamps: 
CHINESE RADISH, BRIDGEPORT CABBAGE, LEETS SWEET CORN, CHICAGO PICKLE 
CUCUMBER, VAUGHAN’S PHEASANT’S EYE PANSY, SWEET PEA VESUVIUS, Or one 
packet each of these seven kinds with catalogue for $1.00, postpaid. 


jJ. C. VAUGHAN, 
146 & 148 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 


NEW CHINESE WATERMELON, 


To Advertise and meet with 
SUCCESS #5522 
the value of Newspapers. 
But few The great 
==: 2 1N BU 
snow ledge. 


secret of 

puccess 

in Newspaper Advertising is the judicious seiec- 

Von of the Sreuer journals and a properly worded 
ectly displayed Advertisement. 


md corr pla Consult 
those that have mads 

meereoraaveren AQ AT TAINED 
a study, And 

BY JUDICIOUS ‘iovensn 


ADVERTISING. 


Information that willenable you to Advertise ju- 
diciously will be furnished free of cost, by consulting 


R. L. WATKINS, Stitac. Prosrxor, onto. 


4 


GREATAMERICAN 


in Teas, 
Coffees, 
Baking Powder and PR: MIUMS. 
For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


For Girls and Young Women. School Course, Col. 
legiate Course, Teachers’ Course. 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal. 


Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Uniwersity, and 


Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


OS 


— 
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Registers, Lamps, Stoves. etc., Plated. 


NEW PORT  CURnUpsa sci. 


CHICAGO NICKEL WORKS, 9 Ohio St., CHICAGO 


NTENDING ADVERTISERS should address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce Street, New York City, 


For SELECT LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS, 


Will be sent FREE, on application, 


